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T IS not possible to 
believe that Li Hung 
Chang did not truly de- 
sire the improvement of 
his country. He was 
entitled, of course, to 
form his own judgment 
of what would be good 
and what evil, and he 
was right in thinking of 
China first, and foreign 
powers second ; but that he was also earnest in desir- 
ing to see China awakened from her lethargy and 
death, and adopting so much of Western civilization 
as would fit her for self-defense in commerce and in 
war, we must believe. Furthermore, it is not possible 
to discredit his expressions of appreciation of the work 
of Christian missions in helping his countrymen. 





This appreciation was not a recent thing. It was 
in 1879 that he became interested in Dr. Mackenzie 
of the London Missionary Society, through the cure of 
his wife under Dr. Mackenzie's care ; and he not only 
gave liberally to Dr. Mackenzie's medical work, but 
he aided in establishing a medical school, urged the 
starting of a vaccine establishment, and seemed to 
understand, as Mackenzie thought, ‘‘ the purpose and 
object of the missionary's life ;'’ and he adds, ‘‘ In 
giving me the free use of his name, and taking upon 
himself the support of the work, His Excellency 
knows I am a Christian missionary and will make 
use of every opportunity for the furtherance of the 
gospel.’’ 

About the same time that Li Hung Chang was be- 
coming interested in medical missions, he gained a 
new insight into the charitable spirit of the missionary 
work as he sawit relieving the sufferings of thousands 
of starving Chinese in the great famines of 1876-78. 
How he felt toward the missionaries and others who 
had contributed to the relief of the suffering was in- 
dicated in the letter sent, at Li Hung Chang's in- 
struction, by the Chinese minister in London to Lord 
Salisbury, on October 14, 1878 : 

‘<The noble philanthropy which heard, in a far- 
distant country, the cry of suffering, and hastened to 
its assistance, is too signal a recognition of the com- 
mon brotherhood of humanity ever to be forgotten, 
and is not a mere passing response to a generous 
emotion, but a continued effort, persevered in, until, 
in sending the welcome rain, Heaven gave the assur- 














Li Hung Chang and Christian Missions 


By Robert E. Speer : 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


ing promise of returning plenty, and the sign that the 
brotherly succor was no longer required.’’ 

This letter closea with an expression of gratitude 
to ‘‘ the various missionary societies who inaugurated 
the China Famine Fund.”’ 

In many ways the great viceroy has expressed his 
sympathy with the missionaries. He had an excep- 
tional opportunity for doing this when he visited the 
United States in 1896, and received a deputation from 
the American Missionary Societies at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on September 1. In behalf of the societies an 
address was presented by the Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellin- 
wood, and, after it had been read, the Viceroy’s reply 
was, through his interpreter : 

‘**Gentlemen : It affords me great pleasure to 
acknowledge the grateful welcome to this country 
offered to me by you as the representatives of the 
various boards and societies who have engaged in 
China in exchanging our ideas of the greatest of all 
truths which concern the immortal destinies of men. 

‘« «In the name of my August Master, the Emperor 
of China, I beg to tender to you his best thanks for 
your approval and appreciation for the protection 
afforded to the American missionaries in China. 
What we have done, and how little we have done on 
our part, is nothing but the duties of our government, 
while the missionaries, as you have so ably expressed, 
have not sought for pecuniary gains at the hands of 
our people. They have not been secret emissaries 
of diplomatic schemes. Their labors have no politi- 
cal significance, and the last, not the least, if 1 might 
be permitted to add, they have not interfered with or 
usurped the rights of the territorial authorities. 

‘*-In a philosophical point of view, as far as I have 
been enabled to appreciate, Christianity does not 
differ much from Confucianism, as the Golden Rule 
is expressed in a positive form in another. Logi- 
cally speaking, whether these two forms of expressing 
the same truth cover exactly the same ground or not, 
I leave it to the investigations of those who have more 
philosophical tastes. It is, at the present, enough to 
conclude that there exists not much difference be- 
tween the wise sayings of the two greatest teachers, 
on the foundations of which the whole structure of the 


two systems of morality is built. As man is composed 


of soul, intellect, and body, I highly appreciate that 
your eminent Boards, in your arduous and much 
esteemed work in the field of China, have neglected 
I need not say much about the 


none of the three. 


first, being an unknowable mystery of which our 
greatest Confucius had only an active knowledge. 
As for intellect, you have started numerous educa- 
tional establishments which have served as the best 
means to enable our countrymen to acquire a fair 
knowledge of the modern arts and sciences of the 
West. As for the material part of our constitution, 
your societies have started hospitals and dispensaries 
to save not only the souls, but also the bodies, of our 
countrymen. I have also to add that in the time of 
famine, in some of the provinces, you have done your 
best to the greatest number of the sufferers to keep 
their bodies and souls together. 

‘«* Before I bring my reply to a conclusion I have 
only two things to mention. 

‘««The first, the opium smoking, being a great 
curse to the Chinese population, your societies have 
tried your best not only as anti-opium societies, but 
to afford the best means to stop the craving for the 
opium ; and also you receive none as your converts 
who are opium. smokers. 

***T have to tender, in my own name, my best 
thanks for your most effective prayers to God to spare 
my life when it was imperiled by the assassin’s bul- 
let, and for your most kind wishes which you have 
just now so ably expressed in the interests of my 
sovereign, my country and people.’ ’’ 

Dr. Wells, president of the Presbyterian Board, 
who was present at this meeting, and whose white 
beard and venerable appearance attracted the Vice- 
roy’s attention, was asked by the latter, ‘‘ How old 
are you?’’ and on replying, ‘‘Eighty-one,’’’ the 
Viceroy responded, ‘‘God has kept you; may he 
keep you still !"’ 

At the close of the presentation the Viceroy asked 
Dr. Ellinwood, ‘‘ How many boards and societies are 
there in China from America ?’’ 

Dr. Ellinwood : ‘‘ Eleven ; but we represent about 
eight millions of people.’’ 

The Viceroy : ‘‘ They are all represented here ?"' 

Dr. Ellinwood : «* Yes.’’ ; 

The Viceroy : ‘* You will be good enough to convey 
the Viceroy’s thanks to all those people. The Vice- 
roy fully appreciates the philanthropic object you 
have in view."’ 

At the close, while the representatives of the mis- 
sions were already beginning to disperse, the Viceroy 
again spoke to Dr. Ellinwood, laying his hand upon 
his arm, saying : ‘‘I greatly appreciate the kind ex- 
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pressions which you gentlemen have made to me, and 
especially your kind wishes for my safe return to 
my home."' This added expression was evidently 
heartfelt. 

The memory of this meeting remained with Li 
Hung Chang. In the following spring he gave to the 
Rev. Gilbert Reid a letter of approval of his special 
missionary work, in which he recalled his American 
friends, and also spoke of his hope that China might 
be willing to receive some of the light that was pour- 
ing from the West. 

‘‘It is unfortunately true,’" he wrote, ‘‘ that sus- 
picion, prejudice, and self-sufficiency are peculiar 
traits of educated Chinese, especially noticeable in 
their estimation of other countries,— perhaps because 
of the isolation of China from Western influence for 
so many centuries ; but, whatever may be the cause, 
lamentable effect is seen in the present backward 
state of China among the nations of the world. 

‘* The social, educational, and official systems of 
China, have tended to give to the educated class con- 
trol of the destinies of the nation. Whether such a 
monopoly of power be good or bad, need not now be 
considered ; it exists, and the practical question is, 
how to turn it into beneficent and useful channels. . . . 
Unquestionably, if you can give to the blind leaders 
of our people light and learning enjoyed in the West, 
they, in turn, will lead our people out of their dark- 
ness. I think I may claim to have many friends in 
the United States, where you now go, The cordial 
reception I met with wherever I went there made a 
deep’ impression upon my heart, and has greatly en- 
deared your people to me. If it would interest them 
to know that I regard you highly, and give you a 
helping hand in your future efforts to bring more 
light into the world and encourage 
higher aims for human aspirations, you 
may use for that purpose this letter from 
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was so tightened on the Boxers that they swarmed 
over into Chi-li and carried their anti-foreign crusade 
to the capital city.’ It will be observed that the old 
viceroy does not say one word about the missionary. 
We commend the fact to the observation of the 
critics who undertake to expose the mainspring of 
Chinese acts. "’ 

And now the great man is gone, and his people 
burned their foolish paper images about his house, to 
supply his spirit with all things necessary to its com- 
fort in the unknown world to which it has gone. 
Doubtless he himself would have wished to have it 
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so. With all his enlightenment he was a Chinese 
still. The standards of his life were the standards of 
China, and he would not have wished to be separated 
from his people in the manner of his death and burial. 
He has won his rest at last, after a full and distin- 


guished life, and if he never really sympathized with © 


or understood, the religious significance of Christian 
missions, he at least appreciated their noble spirit of 
unselfishness and kindness, and gave to his apprecia- 
tion more than one expression that we must believe 
was sincere. 

New York City. - 
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Catching the Upper Currents 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


R. PEABODY, in one of his inspiring talks to the 
students at Harvard, draws a picture of a vessel 
lying becalmed ona glassy sea. There is not a breath 
of air to filla sail. While the men wait and watch, 
however, they notice that all at once the little pen- 
nant far up on the masthead begins to stir and lift. 
There is not a ripple on the water, nor the faintest 
moving of the air on the deck ; but when they see the 
pennant stirring they know that there is a wind ris- 
ing in the higher air, and they quickly spread their 
upper sails. Instantly the vessel begins to move 
under the power of the higher currents, while on the 
surface of the water there is only a dead calm. 
In life there are lower and higher currents. Too 
many set only the lower sails and catch only the 


winds which blow along earthly levels. But there 
also are winds which come down from the mountains 
of God. It would be an unspeakable blessing to us 
all if our life fell under the influence of these upper 
currents, 

Then we should seek ever to bring into the lives of 
others only the highest, the most uplifting, the most 
wholesome influences. We should aim always so to 
live Christ that Christ in us shall become the very 
breath of God to every one whose life we touch. If 
we do not, we are living below our possibilities in the 
character and reach of our influence. There are 
many ways of helping others. We can bring them 
bread if they are hungry, garments to wear, and fuel 
for their fire if they are cold, money to pay their 

‘ debts if they are in need, or medicines 
and care if they are sick. We can 





Your friend, 
‘¢L1 HuNG CHANG, 


** Senior Guardian of the Heir-Apparent; 
Classical Reader of His Majesty the 
Emperor; Senior Grand Secretary of 
State ; Minister of the Foreign Office, 
and Earl of the First Rank.’ 


During the recent troubles in China 
the great viceroy was not unnaturally 
bitter against the West, and it would 
not have been surprising if he had, 
in his general anger, spoken harshly 
of the missionaries too. But his judg- 
ments were in the main just to them. 
The Japan Weekly Mail of October 6, 
1900, pointed out the significance of 
this : 

‘*Li Hung Chang ought to know 
what has enraged his countrymen and 
induced them to mike an organized 
effort to drive out foreigners. He has 
explained his view of the matter very 
clearly to ‘an official in China’ who 
writes in The Independent. This is the 
expose: ‘Asked to give his view of the cause of the 
present outbreak, his Excellency flatly asserted that it 
was due to the deep-seated hatred of the Chinese 
people toward foreigners. 





China has been oppressed, 
trampled upon, coerced, cajoled, her territory taken, 
her usages flouted. Her people believe they have 
both the right and the power to act as a sovereign 
nation. Especially irritating was the high-handed 
course of the Germans in the occupation of Kiao- 
chow. It was largely in consequence of the aggres- 
sions of the Germans that the Boxer society grew and 
strengthened in the surrounding region; viz., the 
Province of Shantung. When the lawless deeds of 
the Boxers compelled the Imperial Government to 
apps.int a new governor for Shantung—viz., the 
present energetic executive, Yuan Shi-kai—the screw 
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BY A. L. CROWELL 


A little pool deserted by the tide, 

With seaweed fringes motionless, unstirred, 
And all its life quiescent, doth abide, 

Though distant plash of restless wave is heard. 


What seeth it but rocks, unchanging, grim, 

That forward lean with frown and menace drear? 
A little pool shut in from rim to rim, 

Though life abundant sweeps so fast and near. 


Yet mirrored in its heart are sky and stars, 
And faint reflection of the rising moon, 

That brings new life to overflow its bars; 

* The full flood-tide shall break upon it soon. 


Therefore, my soul, with inmost peace endure 
Enforced inaction in a time of stress ; 

Here or hereafter is the moment sure, 
Thy life’s flood-tide shall break on thee to bless. 


brighten a dull hour for them by our 
presence if they are lonely, and warm 
their hearts by our compassion if they 
are sorrowing. But there are better 
ways of helping. George Macdonald 
says, ‘‘If, instead of a gem, or even a 
flower, we should cast the gift of a 
lovely thought into the heart of a friend, 
that would be giving as the angels 
give.’’ There are friendships in which 
this kind of love is given by one to 
the other. 





Great thoughts, sweet, in- 
spiring, uplifting thoughts, have been 
put into the heart to bless, enrich, and 
transform the life. 

It was such a friendship as this of 
which Charles Kingsley spoke when, in 
giving the secret of his own rich life, 
he said, ‘‘I had a friend.’’ If that 
friend had ministered to him only in 
lower and earthly ways, he would never 
have been lifted up into the sublime 
reaches of character which he attained. 
But she was not content to please him 
in the light and trivial ways which are 
the only charm of too many friendships. She was not 
satisfied to walk with him as his companion in the 
dusiy paths of earthly toil and care. She brought into 
his life lovely thoughts, visions of radiant character, 
glimpses of lofty heights, and incited him continually 
toward whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely. 

That is the kind of friend we should seek to have 
and to be. No other conception of friendship’s min- 
istry is worthy of an immortal ,being. Are there 
many friendships which realize this lofty ideal? Are 
there many which seek the higher, better things? 
Are there many whose life is the very wind of heaven 
blowing upon all who come within the circle of their 
influence? Yet nothing else is really worthy in a 
friend. He who comes to us in this capacity should 
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always bring heaven's life down to earth. He should 
touch our life on its spiritual side. There are influ- 
ences enough to call out the earthly side of our nature. 
The world’s fascinatiors play about us continually. 
Our eyes see only material things, and therefore 
material things make strong appeal to our taste, our 
feeling, our desire. Many of the friends, too, who 
come into our life, minister to us only along earthly 
levels. 

‘Iwo young people sit together for an evening, and 
not a word is said by either which starts in the other 
a thought above the range of the material. The con- 
versation runs on in neighborhood gossip, trivial per- 
sonalities, criticisms of people, compliments, bits of 
playful humor, but with not one serious word in it 
all. In marriage, two lives are united and move on 
together, perhaps in ideal fashion, blending in love, 
in interest, in fellowship, in. care, in self-denial, in 
sorrow. Each exerts over the other a strong trans- 
forming influence. They give much pleasure the one 
to the other in all love's tender and helpful ways. 
But too often there is a whole great section of each 
life which is never entered nor touched by the other. 
As it were, these two are dwelling in a. house with 
lower and upper stories. In the lower apartment is 
found all that belongs to the physical and earthly life. 
In the upper apartments are the higher things, —things 
of the mind, of the spirit. But our friends always 
stay downstairs, and never gc up into the rooms 
where thought and reason and hope and faith hold 
their court. It is a pity that friendship and love 
should miss so much, for it is only in the upper 
ranges that the things which are worth while are 
found, 

At the Beautiful Gate of the temple a beggar sat 
one day, asking alms of those who entered the sacred 
place. Peter and John were passing in, and the poor 
man reached out his hand, hoping to receive money. 
Peter said to him, however, ‘Silver and gold have I 
none ; but such asI have give I thee.’’ Then he 
bade the man arise, and, giving him his hand, helped 
him to his feet. Peter was a far better friend to this 
man than if he had given him a coin. This would 
only have provided for a few hours more of the poor 
life he was now living, leaving him in the same con- 
dition as before. Peter brought healing down into 
the man’s crippled body, and restored him again to 
strength. He need not beg any more, for now he was 
able to earn his own bread. 

The best and truest help we can give to others is 
not mere present gratification, but strength, courage, 
and hope, that they may rise into nobler, worthier 
life, and go on continually with new energy and hope. 
It may be easier when you find one in need through 
his own indolence to give him money to supply his 
wants, than to help him into a position in which he 
will learn to earn his own bread. It may be easier, 
but after you have provided for his necessities for a 
time, short or long, you leave him just where you 
found him, in penury, with no more power than be- 
fore to care for himself. But if you have ignored his 
plea for alms, and, instead, have taught him to work, 
and inspired him to do it, you have lifted him above 
the need of asking charity, and have sct his feet in 
the path toward manhood. 

It may be easier to walk along low levels with your 
friend, adapting yourself to his trivial ways of thought 
and conversation, not trying to lift him up to any- 
thing better. Butin so doing you are not true to him. 
Try to lead his steps upward, toward the rugged hills, 
whence he shall get wider visions. Tempt him with 
the sweets of nobler life, and seek to woo him to en- 
ter with you into its enjoyment. It takes tact and 
patience to get one who has never learned to read 
good books, to begin to read, but it is worth while to 
do it at whatever cost. Itis mot easy to teach one 

used only to a life of earthly commonplaces to care 
for things that are unseen and eternal ; but in no other 
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way can we do men such real, enduring good, as by 
seeking to lift them. 

That is the kind of friendship Christ shows to us. 
He came from heaven, down into earth's lowest 
places, to exalt us to worthy life and éternal blessed- 
ness. We begin to be Christlike friends to others 
only when we do for them what Christ has done and 
is ever doing for us. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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What We See 


By Eleanor Root 


a OW happy every one looks !'’ exclaimed a 

child, gazing wonderingly into the mirrors 
of the ‘‘ Moorish Palace’’ at the World's Fair. And 
so they did, for she saw but herself in the myriad re- 
flection of the crystal plates. 
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We sojourners in this world for a longer or a shorter 


time receive faithfully, throughout the journey, 


‘* Our own conceit of what we see, 
Our own reaction upon what we feel.’’ 


If we look upon the dark side of things, we see in 


those we meet—yes, and in earth and air and sky— 
a literal transcript of our darkened moods, our trou- 
bled fancies, our halting endeavors. 
fallacy’ 
termed, and pathetic it is indeed. 
out our best, we give our worst, and it all comes back 
to us. Like the boomerang of the Australian, its 
return is inevitable. 


‘+ Pathetic 
this shadowy, biassed outlook has been 


Instead of giving 


But if, on the other hand, we look with cheerful, 


sunny spirits for the best that the world holds, we 
shall as surely find it. 
is undimmed, unclouded vision. 


It is there. All that it needs 


Boston, 


a 





A Kindergarten Thanksgiving at the 
Chicago Commons Settlement 
By Alice Coggswell Weeks 


HEY began to arrive at seven o'clock. Such a 

joyous group of little people, laughing and talk- 

ing in a babel of tongues! Many things about the 

gathering shows that something unusual is about to 
happen. 

The state of hands and faces would cause wonder, 
for something has worked a change, and there is no 
dirty one to be found among them. The bright-hued 
shawls of red and green and purple, the string of 
beads about Rosy’s neck, wee Annie’s earrings, —all 
these are worn only on some special occasion. 
Peeda’s eyes seem blacker than ever, and how they 
shine as she peers out from under the red kerchief 
about her head! A little woman already, and only 
six! The little fingers that seem too small to work 
are being trained already to sew buttons on the sweat- 
shop garments that are made in her one-room home. 
Jerry, that sturdy little lad, sells ‘‘ Newses’’ every 
afternoon on a down-town corner. He is only five, 
but people will buy papers from a little chap. Yan- 
nie is coming, leading with one hand her bit of a 
brother, and in the other she grasps a big yellow car- 
rot. She holds it up that all may see, and from under 
shawls and out of pockets come similar treasures, — 
apples, potatoes, onions, and lemons, 

And what has brought the happy light to the eyes 
and the smile to every face? Surely no memory of 
the homes from which they have just come. In those 
homes of poverty and want there is little enough of 
brightness. 

As a voice calls from the door ‘‘ Come, children,’’ 
the laughter and talk increase, and they troop down 
the stairs, through the long hall into the sunny room 
beyond. 

‘** Over the river and through the woods 
To grandfather’s house we go,’” 
sing the happy voices. The horses prance, the bells 
ring, and the sleigh, made of red chairs, goes gaily 
by with its load to grandfather's house for Thanks- 
giving Day. With songs, games, and a Thanksgiving 





story, the hour slips by, and they march back through 
the hall to doors that have been closed all the morn- 
ing. They are open now, and the happy band 
hurries on to know what is beyond. 

Tables spread with a feast fit for a king are waiting 
for them. Bread and jelly (such jelly! they helped 
make it themselves for this very party), glasses of 
milk and tiny cakes are there. 

At the head of the table sits our guest of honor, the 
old grandmother, made dear to every heart by her 
happy, cheery life. To be sure, she lives all alone 
in her little garret room, with little in the way of com- 
fort, —sometimes; even in winter, with no fire. Her 
food she must pick up about the market-place, and 
not always is there enough of that. But, in spite of 
cold and hunger, she is always bright and cheerful, 
and the many little kindnesses that she does for those 
about her has won the love of all her neighbors. 

We had talked of her often together, and then it 
was that Annie had solved what had long been to the 
children a mystery ; ‘‘ Who cares for grandmother ?"’ 
**I] think the God and the angels mind her,—don't 
you, teacher?’’ And we knew then the secret of the 
happiness we had all seen in the dear face. 

The heads are bowed as we sing, ‘‘ Father in 
heaven, we thank thee,’’ and the party begins. 
Eagerly they eat all that is set before them until the 
last crumb is gone and the last drop is drained. 

And now a big basket, heaped with vegetables, is 
brought in, and placed before grandmother. As she 
looks at this, the children’s Thanksgiving gift, she 
exclaims, in her broken German, ‘‘Ach, meiner 
kinder! a thousand thanks. Why are you all so 
good to me?’’ And the answer comes back, ‘ Be- 
cause we love you, grandmother.’’ 

Back we march to our kindergarten room, where 
we sing our ‘*good-by,’’ and then such a happy- 
hearted band troops away homeward. Bearing part 
of her gift from the children, grandmother starts 
for home, kissing the hands held out to her, and mur- 
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muring, with tears in her faded eyes, ‘‘ Everybody 
seems to love me."’ 

Thus into the lives of these little ones, many of 
them newly come from distant lands, is being brought 
a little of the brightness that is denied the child of 
the city slum. More important still is the teaching 
of the better things of our American ways that is 
helping to bring up these little lives to better man- 
hood and womanhood. A _ new lesson, too, comes 
from this Thanksgiving time,—the joy of sharing 
even their little with another. 

Des Mornss, Iowa. 


oe 
The Temptation of John Foster 


A True Incident 
By the Rev. William W. Barker 


\ HEN a very young man I was engaged as as- 
sistant to the foreman of the decorators at one 
of the largest potteries in this country. We occupied 
asmall room adjoining the large one in which the 
decorators worked. In those days men and women 
had the same craving for riches that they have to-day, 
and the talk in the workshop, all day long and day 
after day, seemed to be about nothing but ‘: Dollars, 
dollars, dollars!'' Indeed, if they spoke of other 
things they were sure, after a while, to revert to 
money-making and land-buying. The foreman, John 
‘Foster, was a Christian ; his soul sought higher things; 
nevertheless, the inordinate spirit of his fellow-work- 
‘men affected him at times, Still, he plodded along 
en his way through life generally content with his lot. 
Partitioned off from the little room where we worked 
was a still smaller one in which were a desk, a table, 
colors, patterns, bottles of acid, scales, and many 
other things. In this room the president of the pot- 
tery company mixed his celebrated china bodies and 
glazes, and experimented. He always closed the 
door while in his room, for he carefully guarded his 
- wecipes for china and glazes, as they were the basis 
and means of his fortune. He would not have sold 
them for thousands upon thousands of dollars, 
although he had had frequent offers. When he had 
done his mixing and experimenting the room was 
open to us, so that we might get colors and other 
things used in decorating the chinaware. 

One day the president, after being busily engaged 
in the little room, had gone downstairs into a distant 
part of the pottery. Soon afterwards Foreman Foster 
had to go into the room for some colors, when— 
judge his surprise—right before him, lying open on 
the table, was the president's book in which were all 
his valuable recipes. Then came the temptation of 
John Foster. Here was a small book containing a 
few secrets that were of immense value. He could 
quickly copy them, and not be found out. There 
were plenty of men that would gladly avail them- 
selves of an opportunity of going into business with 
him, if be could produce a china body equal to that 
made at this celebrated pottery,—for it was acknowl- 
edged to be the best in the country. What a struggle 
went on within him as he stood there looking at the 
open book! He could be rich, he could travel,—a 
thing he yearned to do; he could educate his chil- 
dren and care for his old mother ; yes, and he would 
not have to work ten hours a day in the hot shop. 
What an easy way to make.a fortune ! 

I remember him coming out of the room and sit- 
ting down at his table. 1 noticed him go in again in 
a little while, appearing quite agitated. Yet I did not 
imagine for a moment what a terrible battle was rag- 
ing in his breast, for being busily engaged with my 
work | abstractedly thought that he was troubled over 
orders to be hurriedly done, or something else. Nor 
did I take any notice of this event till he came to the 
door, and, holding up a little book, said trium- 

phantly, ‘‘ Victory, through Christ!'’ He then went 


‘big boys were in their Sunday-school or not. 
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downstairs and found the president, astonishing him 
by handing him the book he thought he had locked 
up in his desk, saying, as he did so: ‘‘1 found this 
book lying open on the table in your room, and I 
thought it best to bring it to you at once.’’ Upon 
coming back Mr. Foster told me what he had gone 
through. 

The president spent a sleepless night that night. 
It appeared to him that a man could not help but 
copy such valuable recipes. The next morning his 
son, by request of his father, asked me confidentially 
if I hac seen John Foster copying from a book in the 
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little room. My answer was a firm and assuring 
negative. And time has since proved what I stated 
then. John Foster is still an humble decorator. | 
know him well. 

There are many quiet heroes whose deeds far sur- 
pass those performed upon a field of battle or when 
lives are in danger, for they have nothing but their 
duty as an incentive to heroism. John Foster was 
one of these. His was a heroism, not of the nerves, 
but of the heart. He was fiercely tempted, but he 
won the victory through Christ. 

PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 
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A Boy-Catching Scheme 


By a Friend 


“ RE the big boys in Sunday-school ?’* I heard a 

man once ask. 1 smiled superiorly as he 
waited for a reply. Various people were mentally 
answering in various ways. Most of them were en- 
deavoring to ease a slightly ruffled conscience by 
recalling the big boys in their own particular Sunday. 
school. There was the minister's son,—he was 
always there; the deacon’s twins, the Widow Bates’s 
four boys. Oh, there were quite a number of them ! 
They might have to go over their fingers twice to 
include the whole lot. It was very gratifying to be 
able to meet the speaker’s probing questions so com- 
fortably. 


The Boys I Was After 

My superior smile was not due to any wide knowl- 
edge of conditions existing in the various Sunday- 
schools represented. I did not know whether the 
I sim- 
ply knew that there were scores and scores, and more 
scores and still more scores, of big boys who were 
out of Sunday-school. I had seen them in my casual 
walks around the Sunday-school hour. I am of an 
observant and a somewhat statistical nature. There 
were at least six dozen playing ball on the hillside ; 
there were fully a hundred skating on the pond ; 
there was a big part of a regiment coasting over the 
frozen snow. Within twenty minutes, and along a 
course of half a mile, I had counted a hundred and 
thirty-seven splashing in the river, jubilant in the 
exhilaration of a mid-August swim. 

I did not see all this at once. The critical reader 
will detect some anachronisms here. But it all 
flashed across my mind's eye ir a moment as the 
speaker put his question. Therefore I smiled. 

Not that my superior smile suggested gratification, 
or hinted at a knowledge of a perfect remedy for such 
conditions. Nothing of the sort. It simply meant 
that I was glad to recognize a condition which many 
of those about me persisted in not recognizing. They 
loved, it seemed, to gloat upon the huddled horde of 
sleek-skinned, high-collared, bright-necktied youths 
that were a conspicuous factor of their Sunday-school. 
I was thinking about the mob of tousled, rumpled, 
yelling, and picturesquely profane lads of equal age 
who went smashing the Sabbath fifty-two times a year 
with unfailing regularity, and to whom the phrase 
**Sunday-school’’ was a jest and a by-word,—if, 
indeed, they ever heard it uttered. Of this innu- 
merable mob my comfortable companions knew noth- 
ing, and most of them wanted to know still less. 

This somewhat prolix preface is designed to inform 
the reader that I do not believe the big boy, as a class, 


of the Boys 


is at Sunday-school. I am quite convinced that he is 
not. This is my premise. 

Is it possible to get him there? That is what I 
would now consider. Frankly, I must say I do not 
know. I don’t know because I don’t think it has 
ever been tried. I am talking now of the big boy as 
a class. He is much more prevalent at Sunday-school 
in some communities than in others. 
diversity of towns. 


There is a wide 
I am speaking only of such 
places as have come within the range of my ex- 
perience. 

In these places it is looked upon as a matter of 
course that the boy outgrows the Sunday-school. This 
is human nature, some will say. He outgrows it just 
as he outgrows his shirts and his knickerbockers, — 
which I readily grant. But when a boy outgrows his 
shirt we don’t send him to bed. We generally get 
him a new shirt a size larger, and better adapted to 
his increased stature. It would be a wise Sunday- 
school worker who would do likewise with the out- 
growing boy. Give him something adapted to his 
new size, and perhaps he won't desert. 


Making it the Fashion to Attend 

Perhaps, I say. There are other things to be con- 
sidered. He will desert whatsoever you do for him, 
if you are treating him singly or as one of a group of 
two or three. When boys, whose home environment 
is not of the best, leave school and go to work, many 
of them as young as fourteen, they enter a new world. 
They are quickly seized with an ambition to do things 
that are manly. One of the manliest appears to be 
to throw off all allegiance, howsoever slight, they may 
have had to anything religious. But the strongest 
impulse of all is to do the things ‘‘ the gang’’ does. 

It is the gang that forms and stimulates their whole 
course of action. Lsfrit de corps is a useful French 
phrase. I like to translate it literally, and call it 
‘‘the spirit of the gang.’’ Boys have the same 
esprit de corps as a flock of sheep. Not even a very 
tactful shepherd can have much influence with an 
isolated straying lamb. It is much easier to lead and 
herd a whole flock. 

My point is, if you want to get the big boy into the 
Sunday-school, you had better aim at his entire. crowd. 
The crowd may number a dozen or a hundred, it 
doesn’t much matter which. Aim at the whole bunch. 
You'll miss a few, but try to get the majority. Make 
it the fashion to go to Sunday-school at a certain 
hour, just as it has long been the fashion to play base- 
ball or go skating at that particular time. 

A teacher I know was surprised one Sunday to see 
a new boy in his class,—a boy who had scorned his 
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invitation, and jeered at it being proffered to him. 
‘« Well, this is a surprise !'’ he exclaimed in greeting. 
‘* What brings you here, Bill?'’ (It doesn’t hurt at 
all to call the big boy by his right name,—his right 
name being, obviously, the one the fellows call him.) 
‘“‘Oh!"' was the reply, ‘‘I had nothing else to do. 
All the fellows had come, and I didn’t want to be left 
alone.’’ 

He came often after that, perhaps for that reason, 
possibly for a better one. At all events, there is a 
hint of what brought him. 

Granted that the gang should be imported as a 
gang, how is this to be done? Frankly again, | 
don't know, for I have never seen it done. But I 
have seen some vague attempts at trying to do it, and 
I believe a Sunday-school that really wants the big 
boys—honestly, I believe a full half of them don't 
want them, but that's another story—can get them by 
the application of a few simple methods. 


The Club Idea as Bait 

The bait I would suggest is not Christmas candy, 
or a Fourth of July picnic, or Easter eggs all round, 
but some sort of a boys’ cfub. Boys are the most 
clubable of mortals. Utilize this clubability for the 
betterment of your Sunday-school and of the boys. 

The founders and most successful organizers of 
boys’ clubs will almost invariably warn you against 
this very thing. They will tell you that the boys’ 
club can't be run in connection with achurch. There 
must be absolutely no religious features connected 
with it. They will tell you very plausibly why. They 
will argue that Hebrews and Catholics will be de- 
barred by your religiousness, and they will tell you 
that your club will be killed at the outset if given a 
denominational, or even a religious, tone. 

They are doubtless right, but they are probably 
wrong too. In a community where Catholics or 
Hebrews, or both, are not predominant, and where 
there is a large number of boys of the rougher class 
outside of the Sunday-school, a plan of this sort is 
feasible. If well conducted, I believe it might be 
made a very large and important factor of a successful 
church's work. 

But this is not all .theory, for I knew a man once 
who came pretty near trying it, and thofght once in a 
while he was sighting success. There was just enough 
of a faint shadow of success about it to warrant speak. 
ing of it here. He had a punching-bag, a basket- 
ball, a horizontal bar, and a few other shabby imitations 
of a genuine gymnasium, as his means of grace. He 
had also a big room for a while, and a couple of little 
rooms for the rest of the time. These he kept open 
every night during the winter. He didn't invite any 
Sunday-school boys to partake of the hilarity of this 
so-called club ; in fact, he tried to prevent their com- 
ing. But he appealed to the class aforesaid, and 
made them welcome. He exacted dues—a dime a 
month—from them with an avarice that at times sug- 
gested the graspingness of Croesus. He likewise gave 
it to be understood that none could be accepted as 
regular members unless they should first become 
members of some Sunday-school class, 

The proposition, which would have seemed absurd 
and prohibitory if presented to them as individuals, 
met with enthusiastic reception when applied to «‘ the 
gang.’’ Youngsters who would never be lured into 
the dreadful confines of a Sunday-school solitarily 
and alone, agreed to go with an eager rush when all 
the other fellows agreed to the same thing. 


What Came of My Experiment 
Of course, this eagerness was often artificial. It 
snapped off short, in many cases, after the first attack. 
The rush dwindled into a slinking truancy befere long, 
and when the cheap gymnastics were shelved for the 
summer, many of the headlong enthusiasts became 
suddenly lest, strayed, or kidnapped. 
But there is such a thing as the survival of the fit- 
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test. Moreover, I used to tell my young friend that, 
if he had more personal magnetism, and some other 
gifts which it is not necessary to enumerate here, the 
shrinkage would not have been nearly so great nor so 
perceptible. He more than half agreed with me, but 
insisted that his experiment was valuable as showing 
what could be done under better management and 
with less meager equipment. 

Whatever may be the real intrinsic success or the 
failure of the thing, it is worth noting that over two 
hundred lads of this sort, between eleven and eighteen 
years of age, who had no Sunday-school connection, 
were enrolled as members of this club class within 
two years. By being enrolled 1 mean each was there 
as often as two Sundays. A good many, | sorrowfully 
concede, were there no oftener. But 1 suppose there 
were a fair one hundred who at the end of two years 
would have claimed membership. Whether they at- 
tended or not, they imagined they did, which seems 
to me of some importance. And though the average 
of attendance was never large, yet the variety of at- 
tendance was considerable ; that is, it was no unusual 
event to have eighty different attendants during the 
thirteen Sundays of a quarter. Fifty-eight was the 
high-water mark of attendance one November Sun- 
day,—not a large percentage, but worth thinking on 
when one considers that they were not conventional 
Sunday-school boys, but of the sort whom something 
unusual had compelled to come in. 

Moreover, as to the survival of the fittest. There was 
a little coterie whose attendance never failed, and who 
became regarded by the superintendent and the pastor 
as among their healthiest and most reliable allies. 

I am not going into this matter any farther. This 
aims to be but lightly suggestive. ‘« ‘And what good 
came of it at last?’ quoth little Peterkin’’ in the 
poem. I have no interest in calculating or guessing. 
But it seems to me that this experience of a man who 
had many handicaps ought to be of some use to schools 
that really want to get hold of the boys. 


‘x 


How One School Maintains a 
Teachers’- Meeting 


By S. W. Hetherington 


HE Sunday-school of St Luke's Church always 
had a teachers’-meeting, mainly because a few 
devoted workers determined there should be one, and 
carried out their decision by always being present 
themselves, But the rank and file of the teachers 
came only occasionally, when specially urged, or 
when there were unusual attractions. 

For the past five years a largely attended success- 
ful meeting has been maintained. Those who stay 
away or attend but seldom are the exception, the 
majority are found in their places regularly. How 
has this been brought about ? 

The meeting is held for an hour before the prayer 
service on Wednesday evening. At six o'clock there 
is served in the dining-room of the church a simple 
supper, to which all the teachers are invited, and 
from which very tew absent themselves. Immediately 
after supper they adjourn to the guild room, in an- 
other part of the church, and under the leadership of 
some thoroughly prepared teacher study the lesson for 
the succeeding Sunday, and attend to the necessary 
business of the school. At the close of the hour all 
go to the lecture-room to the mid-week prayer service. 

Not only is the teachers’ -meeting sustained by this 
method, but the attendance of the teachers at the 
prayer service is secured. The hour at supper 
strengthens social ties, serves to bring strangers into 
friendly intercourse, and accomplishes much to bring 
the whole bedy of teachers into more intimate rela- 
tiens. 


Whe provides the supper? The first year the 
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teachers were divided into committees of four, whose 
duty it was to secure the food and serve it. Later it 
was found better to have a permanent committee for 
the year, place a sum of money at its disposal from 
which to draw, and let it be responsible. The cost 
was surprisingly small. 

DusuguE, IA, 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


A Real Jack and Jill 
By M. Ethel Joslin 


** Jack and Jill went up a hill, 
To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.’’ 


STHER was singing this around the house. 
‘*Mama,"’ she asked, ‘*was there ever a 
really truly Jack and Jill ?"’ 

Mama laughed as she disappeared into the pantry, 
where she was making some cakes for Esther's birth- 
day party that afternoon. Five little girls were com- 
ing to help Esther celebrate her birthday, and have 
supper out under the trees. Mama looked back into 
the kitchen, and said : 

«Ask Robert."’ 

As Esther's big brother Robert came into the house, 
she ran to him and whispered : % 

‘« Was there ever a Jack and Jill, really and truly, 
and did they go up a hill to get a pail of water ?’’ 

‘*Mother Goose said there was,—didn’t she?’’ 
said Robert. 

Still Esther was not satisfied, but just then her 
mother called to her : 

‘Esther, will you and Eddie find some eggs in the 
barn for me? I want some for your cake.’’ 

Esther went to find Eddie. And he was not far off, 
for where one was the other was sure to be. They 
were always together from morning to night. The 
family called them ‘‘ The Two E’s."’ 

They ran gladly to the barn, and up the ladder on 
to the hay-mow, for they thought it the greatest fun 
to hunt eggs in the hay. The old hens did find such 
out-of-the-way places, where you would never think 
of looking, until, with a loud cackle, old Biddie would 
fly off, if you came too near. 

Eddie's basket ‘was soon full, and he was looking 
for Esther, when, right beside him, she sprang up from 
under the hay, where she was hiding. Somehow he 
slipped, and went over the edge of the mow. Esther 
tried to catch him, but she too lost her balance, and 
went tumbling after him, down on to a lower hay- 
mow, where flying hay, the basket, eggs, and chil- 
dren were a confused heap. 

As they struggled to their feet, a burst of laughter 

came from Robert, standing in the barn door. See- 
ing they were not hurt, he laughed and laughed till he 
could laugh no more, while Eddie and Esther looked 
ruefully at each other, with wisps of hay sticking in 
their hair, and broken eggs plentifully bespattered 
over Eddie, who looked as if he had unwillingly taken 
the share that belonged to the cake. 
_ In this plight they went into the house, and greatly 
astonished their mother at their appearance. She did 
not approve of eggs broken in that fashion. She 
would much rather have had them in a cake. Then, 
Robert said to Esther : 

‘« Now, Esther, you can believe there is a Jack and 
Jill, because I myself have seen Jack fall down, and 
Jill come tumbling after. Only this Jack went after 
eggs instead of water.’’ 

At first in fun, and then all the time, Eddie and 
Esther were called Jack and Jill, so that now they are 
‘* The Two J's’’ instead of ‘‘ The Two E’s."’ 

Worcester, Mass. 
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God’s Way of Doing for Us 

God gives us a great many good things that 
we do not ask him for. His wisdom and his love 
are shown in this as truly as in his refraining from 
granting many things that we most earnestly desire 
and pray for. It is the same God who does both 
things, —gives and withholds when we pray. What 
reason we have for rejoicing that God gives, or 
refuses to give, according to his love and wisdom, 
rather than according to our longings and requests ! 


rd 


Living Commentaries 

Books are not the only commentaries. Jesus 
pointed to the Good Samaritan as the clearest 
commentary on the Golden Rule. The life of 
Paul is one of the most pertinent commentaries on 
those texts in Scripture which speak of the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. The prosperity and 
happiness which we have become accustomed to 
think of in connection with the people we call 
Quakers are a notable commentary on the beati- 
And we have 
each of us seen faces and lives that were living 
commentaries on that other beatitude which says, 
‘* Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comfcrted.’’» We have known a baby’s life which 
was a most pithy commentary on the sacred words, 
‘*A little child shall lead them.’’ Indeed, all 
high things in heaven above, all beautiful things 
in the world around, all tender things of the heart 
within, become to the seeking eye commentaries 
on that which God hath wrought, or on that 
which God hath spoken. 


ax 
Nearness of Our Absent Ones 


Our dear ones in Christ, taken from earth, 
are not lost to us. Not only shall we be with 
them again in another life, but we can have the 
blessed consciousness of their nearness, of their 


tu.le, ** Blessed are the meek.’’ 


influence, and of their. sympathy, even now and 
always. A loving boy is not lost to his father and 
mother when he is away at school; a son or a 
daughter is not lost to the loved parents in the old 
home when married and in a new home, near or far. 
The scattered families are not really divided. It 
often happens that two families, thus separated, 
are more truly one in love and sympathy than 
while they were in the same house... Our Saviour 
assured his disciples that he could: be nearer to 
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them when he had gone away from them than 
while he was yet with them; and this precious 
truth applies to all of those who love him, and 
who rightly love one another. Cardinal Man- 
ning says of this ‘‘ communion of saints:’’ ‘* All 
whom we loved and all who love us, whom we still 
love no less, while they love us yet more, are ever 
near, because ever in his presence in whom we 
live and dwell.’’ 


x 
God Readier to Give than We to Take 


God is more ready to give us good gifts than 
we are ready to take them. Every morning God is 
readier to give us better things, and more of 
them, than we are to ask for them or to accept 
them. When we are in sorrow, when we are in 
trial, when we are in doubt, when we are in dark- 
ness, God is ready to make our lot a blessed one. 


Ought we not to be willing to be thus blessed ? 


x 
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‘When I sit in darkness,’’ says the prophet, 
‘* Jehovah will be a light unto me.’’ ‘* When I 
sit in darkness, ¢hen it is that I shall have light 
from God.’’ Is there even a shadow when God 
gives light? What greater blessings can there be 
than God is ready to give us in our need ? 


et wt 
Giving Better than Getting 


No true love, no right service for another, is 
ever lost. Even if the one for whom it was in- 
tended fails to appreciate it, or to receive its full 
benefit, the one who gives the love or renders the 
service is uplifted and ennobled by ‘ts ontgiving. 
What right-minded person can regret that he gave 
love, even though it was not returned, or that he 
did a service which was not acknowledged ?_ After 
all, there is even greater gain in loving than in 
being loved, ir serving than in being served, and 
it is ever more blessed to give than to receive. 


sa 


What Is Your Point of View ? 


Reon friends stood gazing at a field of corn 
gathered in shocks for harvesting. 

One began to estimate its value in dollars and 
cents. Another quoted the old words, ‘‘ In the 
morning it flourisheth, and groweth up ; 1n the 
evening it is cut down and withereth.’’ Still 
another said, ‘‘ What a picture of fruition, of sat- 
isfaction, it 1s,—labor well done, rest enjoyed !’’ 
One stood silent, seeing more than they all, for 
he had the artist’s eye. He took in the back- 
ground of wooded hills, the fleecy clouds over- 
head, the gleam of the yellow pumpkins between 
the rows, the play of light and shade made by the 
westering sun. All looked upon the same scene, 
but each saw a different thing. 

We see as we are. Are not most of our trou- 
bles with each other occasioned by our different 
points of view? To the housekeeper mother her 
house is a haven of rest and quiet ; her ideal is 
order. ‘To her seven-year-old boy her house is a 
very different thing. The chairs are cars, and 
should be set in rows with the biggest one in front, 
—the engine ; or they are horses, and must be 
held in with bit and bridle, and lashed with a 
whip which mother calls a feather duster. 

The door of a mother’s sitting-room burst open 
one day, and a child’s voice cred out, ‘‘ Sit per- 
fectly still, mama. It’s an awful storm, but the 
ship is all right I’m the captain of it!’’ 

To the mother, a house , to her boy, a ship. 
How should they compromise, and be at one ? 

A father has lived laborious days and wakeful 
nights for fifty years to maintain his family in 
luxury and ease. He has done so much for his 
chilaren that he thinks he can do all, even live 
their lives for them. He looks at his daughter’s 
life as she enters upon it after graduation from 
college. It seems to him—over-worked, anxious 
soul that he is—an ideal life; every wish and 
want is gratified, she has nothing to do but 
enjoy. But to the daughter it is flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. Her point of view is that of one 
who demands work as her divine right, —her own 
work, for which education has given her power 
and longing. 


A young couple essay the art of living together 
as husband and wife. One is the product of a 
Puritan ancestry, to whom pleasure is always a 
little doubtful ; the other a typical young Ameri- 
can, hampered by no traditions, presuming to 
decide every question on its own merits, and 
with unbounded faith m his own judgment. 
They look upon the same world, but they do 
not see the same world. How shall they dwell 
together, and become one in ideal, and so in life ? 

Yet it 1s good for us that we do not see alike. 
It is the opportunity for the exercise of our best 
gifts. Of a middle-aged man and his wife it: was 
once said, ‘‘ They seem to be on very good terms.”’ 
No higher compliment could be paid them, for it 
implied victory for both. 

We must learn to consider one another, and 
make allowance for differing points of view. ‘The 
mother’s view of her house is the best for her, 
but not for her little son. In his make-believe 
he is leading out his powers as he could not if he 
were forced to accept the standards of his elders. 

Do not despair when your boy of fifteen de- 
clares that he believes in gambling and other 
vices. The natural attitude of inquiring youth is 
that of questioning and of rebellion to authority. 
But your deep concern is lest he stop in any of 
these halfway houses, and never build more 
stately mansions for his soul as the swift seasons 
roll. That is a very real danger, but is it not one 
into which you yourself have fallen in your ma- 
turer years? Is your house of worldly wisdom 
and calculated virtue more worthy to be the per- 
manent abiding-place of a growing soul? We 
ought all to be growing out of our narrow, pru- 
dent, self-centered views of life and its meaning. 

Jesus looked upon the same earth and sky that 
are spread out before us. He met the same 
frailties in human beings, the same failure of hu- 
man hopes, but life was not to. him a hopeless 
tangle of contradictions, it was a school of which 
God was the all-wise teacher ; it was a vineyard 
of which God was the unerring husbandman ; it 
was a potential kingdom of peace and love, in 
which the divine forces were at work bringing 
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order out of chaos, as at the beginning of the 
natural world. 

Can we attain his point of view? A ‘woman 
sat, one day, looking at the dingy, battered paint 
on the window-sill near her. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
such woodwork in a decent house?’’ she said to 
a long-suffering friend. ‘‘ There are many places 
where you might sit and not see it,’’ was the 
reply. Of course, we can change our points of 
view. You can climb out of the housekeeper in 
your nature up to the mother, and there you will 
see the beauty of disorder. 

The doctor says, ‘‘ Here is a beautiful rash.’’ 
He has gone a little farther than you - toward 
realizing that everything. is beautiful in its time 
Nothing is more excellent than the gradual merg- 
ing of differing views of life that comes of true 
marriage or an abiding friendship. ‘‘ How good 
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Taking the Pith Out of an Epigram 


Editors, and lesson-note writers, and contribu- 
tors, and correspondents, need watching, and keen- 
eyed readers are all the time watching them. This 
is a stimulus and an encouragement to all concerned. 
Dr. Dusning has had much experience as both editor 
and lesson-help writer, and he knows how this is. 
He says gracefully as to a recent experience of his : 

I have just looked at my lesson-notes in The Sunday School 
Times of September 28. Probably the mistake was made by 
my copyist, but the ‘‘not*’ in the quotation from Lord John 
Russell takes the pith out of his epigram, and is a libel on 
English character and history. * 

Dr. Dunning himself was first to note and refer to 
the error of his copyist. But a watchful New Hamp- 
shire reader quickly follows Dr. Dunning with a ref- 
erence to the same slip, courteously putting the 
reference in the form of a question. 


Should ‘‘not*’ be omitted in the quotation from Lord John 


Russell ? 
x 
More about Litchfield County 


However much we know about a notable place, 
person, or thing, there is always more to be known, 
if we will take the pains to look it up, or will wel- 
come it as it is brought to our knowledge. And the 
aftermath of the harvest of good is sometimes quite as 
valuable, in its place and way, as any portion of the 
first-fruits. The remarkable contributions made to 
this country by the natives of Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut, was made the subject of a recent article in 
these pages by the Editor. The article has brought 
out responses and comments from various parts of the 
land. A long-time and greatly valued friend in that 
county says pleasantly : 

The Litchfield County article was read with much interest. 
I think it will draw out from correspondents many more facts 
in this line. I add another item. Dorrance Atwater, of Litch- 
field County, a soldier taken prisoner, was the man who 
brought from Andersonville a list of the thousands who died 
there, for the information of their relatives. 
the hands of Clara Barton. 


The list is now in 


A few other facts are certainly worth mentioning. 
The fifth well-known preacher spoken of as born in a 
single town of the county was John Pierpont. He 
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and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity !’’ Like every other good and 
pleasant thing it is costly, and will never be won 
by the selfish or the lazy. 

We must first gain another’s point of view, 
even if it be lower than our own, if we would lift 
him to a higher. We see as we are, so only 
God sees aright. He looked upon Jacob, a grasp- 
ing, cheating lover of self, and named him a prince 
of God because of a spiritual struggle which only 
divine sympathy could appreciate. Not without 
effort do we attain new points of view. The stu- 
dent of nature who reads the praises of God in 
the stones beneath his feet has come to his point 
of view by arduous study. Jesus ‘‘ saw of the 
travail of his soul, and was satisfied.’’ And only 
through travail of soul does any one attain to a 
satisfying vision of life. 


x 








Notes on 
Open Letters 






















wrote lines supposed to be the words of General 
Warren at Bunker Hill, beginning, 


‘* Stand, the ground’s your own, my braves.’’ 


Those lines delighted and inspired many a schoolboy 
in different parts of the land, as he declaimed them 
on the mimic stage. John Pierpont’s daughter mar- 
ried Junius Morgan, the partner and successor of 
George Peabody. Her son is J. Pierpont Morgan, to- 
day the greatest financier in the world, felt as a power 
in all the earth. Dr. Eli Hubbard Smith, of Litch- 
field, was a poet of some prominence in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. He published what 
is said to have been ‘‘the first general collection of 
poetry ever attempted in this country.’’ It has been 
of service to students of our poetic literature ever since. 
Dr. Smith was an associate of Trumbull and Barlow and 
Dwight and others, known as the ‘‘Hartford Wits,'’ 
who did so much for the improvement of American 
literature. There have always been, for at least 
two generations, prominent members of the medical 
profession in Litchfield County by the name of 
Welch. Their influence has been recognized very 
widely beyond that county. At the present time, 
Johns Hopkins University would be loth to admit 
that their eminent. professor, of that family, was 
not entitled to a high place in comparison with any 
of them. 

The Rev. Adoniram Judson, Sr., a Congregational 
clergyman, was a native of Woodbury in this county. 
His son, Adoniram Judson, was the eminent Baptist 
missionzry to Burmah, whose influence and fame 
were in all the world. The latter's son is now a 
valued pastor and worker in New York City. 

In the educational line, of which: many of the be- 
ginnings were in Litchfield County, John P. Brace, 
of this county, began his work as a teacher there. 
Later he was at the head of the Hartford Fem le 
Seminafy. He taught some of the most promin t 
women in this county, and a number of well-kno\ 
missionaries. Mrs. Stowe, who was under | 
training, said she never knew his equal as a teache 
He was also prominent as editor and author. H 
son, Charles L. Brace, founded the Children’s Ai 
Society, and started the Newsboys’ Lodging Hous 
and Juvenile Asylum in New York City. Not a fe 
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now prominent schools in other parts of the country 
owe their origin to Litchfield County natives. A 
Litchfield County lawyer, Cyrus Swan, was the coun- 
sel and counselor of Matthew Vassar, who was the 
means of getting Vassar Female College started ; and, 
at the request of its founder, Mr. Swan was treasurer 
and was interested in its management for nearly or 
quite a half-century. It wads. a cousin and neighbor 
of Mr. Swan who started the well-known Hill School 
for Boys, at Pottstown, Pennsylvania,—one of the 
best schools for boys in this country. A member of 
that Litchfield County family is still at the head of 
the school. It was General Erastus Blakeslee, of that 
same Litchfield County, who, after serving through 
the Civil War as a cavalry commander, entered the 
ministry, and was in several pastorates, and then 
founded the system of Blakeslee Lessons for general 
Bible study. Thus it seems that Litchfield County 
holds its power and influence to the present day. 

Yet Litchfield County has not neglected activities of 
the hand while doing so much for the head and the 
heart. In making chain cables and cannon and shot 
and shell it was in the lead in former times, and in more 
recent days it has been known throughout the land for 
its manufacture of clocks and timepieces for the com- 
mon people and for homes in city and country. It was 
in the early part of the nineteenth century that the first 
wooden clocks were made in a village in Litchfield 
County. From this beginning the clocks chiefly used 
throughout the country—wooden clocks and other 
clocks—were made in this village, and in other places 
near and far, as following the example here set. Be- 
fore he died, it was the boast of the pioneer in this 
industry that he had made every kind of timepiece, 
from a delicate watch to a great tower clock. Litch- 
field County clocks were used widely in other lands, 
even as far as China and Japan. This it was that 
gave point to the sneer of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
in Congress, that the only things New England gave 
to the South were ‘Connecticut clock pedlers and 
Yankee schoolmarms.’’ Litchfield County has, in 
fact, done much to enable people all over the land to 
mark time, and to know how to improve it. And the 
end is not yet, nor is its story all told. 


x 


Which Part of Man 
Was Created First ? 


In Bible study, as in -most lines of effort, we all 
have the privilege of choosing things that are of most 
practical importance to those who need special help or 
guidance. Yet many Bible readers, and even so- 
called Bible students, spend a great deal of time 
in trying to get an answer to questions which are 
of little importance. For instance, it takes time to 
find out which is the middle verse, or letter, in the Old 
Testament or the New ; but this effort has been made. 
And quite as unimportant matters are the objects in 
research in some Bible classes, or normal classes, of 
this twentieth century. The_leader of an Illinois ner- 
mal class thus tells of a question that has been exer- 
cising its members : 

The question came up last Sunday in our normal class as to 
which God created first,—man’s body or man’s soul. Please 
answer through the columns of your valuable paper. 

Why should we want to know? If it is important 
to ascertain the fact, why not look to the Bible? The 
Bible says (Gen. 2: 7), ‘‘God formed man, ... and 
breathed into his nostrils [so man must have already 
had nostrils] the breath of life ; and man became a 
living soul.’’ But whether man's soul was then first 
created, or had already existed myriads of ages, which 
many deem the question of questions, the Editor 
neither knows nor wants to know. It is more impor- 
tant to him to learn from the Bible how to use his 
body and his soul in God’s service to-day, whenever 
they were created. 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 Now Moses kept the flock of Jé‘thro his 
father in law, the priest of Mid’i-an: and he 
led the flock to the back side of the desert, and 
came to the mountain of God, even to HO'reb 

2 And the Angel of the LORD appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of 
a bush : and he looked, and, behold, the bush 
burned with fire, and the bush was not con- 
sumed. 

3 And Moses said, | will now turn aside, 
and see this great sight, why the bush is not 
burnt. 

4 And when the LORD saw that he turned 
aside to see, God called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. 
And he said, Here am I 

5 And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet ; for the place 
whereon thou standest és holy ground. 

6 Moreover he said, I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. And Moses hid his 
face ; for he was afraid to look upon God. 


Lesson 9. December I. 


Exod. 3 : I-12. 


The Call of Moses 


(Read Exod. 2: 11 to 4:17.) Memory verses: 9-12 


Golden Text: Certainly I will be with thee.—Exod. 3 : 12 


AMERICAN REVISION 


t Now Moses was keeping the flock of 
Jethro his father-in-law, the priest of Midian: 
and he led the flock to the back of the wilder- 
ness, and carhe to the mountain of God, unto 
Horeb. 2 And the angel of Jehovah appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst 
of a bush: and he looked, and, behold,the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not 
consumed. 3 And Moses said, | will turn 
aside now, and see this great sight, why the 
bush is not burnt. 4 And when Jehovah saw 
that he turned aside to see, God called unto 
him out of the midst of the bush, and said, 
Moses, Moses. And he said, Here am I. 
5 And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground. 6 More- 
over he said, I am the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face ; for 


COMMON VERSION 


8 And I am come down to deliver them out 
of the hand of the E-gyp’tians, and to bring 
them up out of thatland unto a good land 
and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey ; unto the place of the Ca’naan-ites, and 
the Hit’tites, and the Am’o-rites, and the Pér’- 
iz-zites, and the Hi’ vites, and the ]éb’u-sites. 

9 Now therefore, behold, the cry of the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el is come unto me: and I have 
also seen the oppression wherewith the E-gyp’- 
tians oppress them. 

10 Come now therefore, and I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth “tl people the children of Is’ra-el out of 
“errs q And Moses said unto God, Who am 
I, that [ should go unto Pharaoh, and that I 
should —s forth the children of Is’ra-el out 
of Egypt? 

12 And he said, Certainly I will be with 
thee ; and this sha// de a token unto thee, that 





AMERICAN REVISION 


I know their sorrows; 8 and I am come 
down to deliver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that 
land unto a good land and a large, unto a land 
flowing with milk and honey ; unto the place 
of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the 
Amorite, and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, 
and the Jebusite. 9g And now, behold, the 
cry of the children of Israel is come unto me : 
moreover I have seen the oppression where- 
with the Egyptians oppress them. 10 Come 
now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pha- 
raoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. 11r And 
Moses said unto God, Who am I, that I should 
go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth 
the children of Israel out of Egypt? 12 And 
he said, Certainly I will be with thee ; and this 
shall be the token unto thee, that I have sent 


















































74 And the Lorp said, I have surely seen he was afraid to look upon God. 


the affliction of = people which are in Egypt, 
and have heard th 
taskmasters ; for I know their sorrows ; 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. ....... Gen. 37 : 12-36 
2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison... . . . . Gen. 39: 20 to 40:15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted... ........ Gen, 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren... .... Gen, 45 : I-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph... ....... Gen. 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt... . . Exod. « : 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses... .. . Exod. 2: 1-10 
8. November 24,—World's Temperance Lesson... . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
9. December 1.—The Call of Moses. ...... Exod. 3: 1-12 
10. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh. ...... . Exod. 11 : 1-ro 
11. December 15.—The Passover. .......... Exod. 12: 1-07 
ra. December aa — { She Ensnnge of the Red Sea. . Exod, 14: 13-27 


13. December 29.— Review. 
“ 


No man is fitted to lead others till he has learned to 
bow himself. 





See! 
International Home Readings 
MON.—Exod, 3: 1-10 ; 

TuRs.—Exod. 3 : 11-18. \ The call of Moses, 
WED.—Exod. 4: 1-9. Moses encouraged. 
THURS.—Exod. 4: 10-17. Promise of help. 
FRI.—Exod. 5: 1-4. Pharaoh's answer. 
SaT.— Exod. 6: 1-8. © Promise renewed. 
SuN.—Heb. 11: 93-27. The choice. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 











vah said, I have surely seen the affliction of my 
eir cry by reason of their people that are in 


their cry by reason of t 


7 And Jeho- 


t, and have heard Cotupes Gy egas 


eir task-masters ; for 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Divine Call to Work 


I. THE MAN CALLED. 
1. By Birth an Israelite : 
She saw him. .. a goodly child (Exod. 2: 2). 
Took the child, and nursed it (Exod. 2: 9). 
2. In Education an Egyptian : 
Pharaoh's daughter . . . became her son (Exod. 2: 10.) 
Instructed in. . . wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts 7 : 21, 22). 
3. By Choice a Follower of God: 
He went out unto his brethren ( Exod. 2: 11). 
Choosing . . . the people of God (Heb. 11 : 24-26). 
4- Trained by Varied Experience : 
Who made thee a prince and a judge ? (Exod. 2 : 13-15.) 
Supposed that his brethren understood (Acts 7 : 25). 
Sojourner in the land of Midian (Acts 7 : 29, 30). 
s- A Working Man : 

Was keeping the flock (1). 
God chose the weak things (1 Cor. 1 : 27, 28). 
Is not this the carpenter? (Mark 6: 3.) 
6. A Humble Man : 

Who am I, that I should go? (11.) 
The meek will he guide in justice (Psa. 25 : 9). 
God... giveth grace to the humble (Jas. 4 : 6). 

Il. THE CALL. 

1. Personal : 

God called... and said, Moses, Moses (4). 
He sent Moses his servant (Psa. 105 : 26). 
He. .. saw two brethren. . . . Come ye ( Matt. 4 : 18, 19). 
Paul... called to be an apostle (Rom. 1 : 1). 
2. Te a Definite Work : 

That thou mayest bring forth my people (10). 
How shall they preach, except they be sent ? (Rom. ro : 14,15.) 
Gave some, .. . apostles ; and some, prophets (Eph. 4: 11, 12). 
3. To a Difficult and Dangerous Work : 

] will send thee unto Pharaoh (10). 
Before governors and kings ( Matt. 10 : 17-19). 
He is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts 9 : 15). 


Ill, THE AUTHORITY FOR THE CALL 
1. A Divine Being : 
Angel of Jehovah, .. . God called (2, 4). 
How God spake unto him (Mark 12 : 26). 
If God is for us, who. . . against us? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 
2. A Holy Being : 

The place... is holy ground (5). - 
Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts (Isa. 6 : 3). 
Lofty One . . . whose name is Holy (Isa. 57 : 15). 

3. An All-Seeing Being : 
/ have surely seen. cople (7). 
Thou art a God that seeth t en. 16 : 13) 
He beholdeth all the sons of men (Psa. 33 : 13). 
4- A Sympathizing Being : 

1 know their sorrows (7). 

In all their affliction . . . afflicted (Isa. 63 : 9). 
Toucheth you. . . the apple of his eye (Zech. 2 : 8). 





I have sent thee: When thou hast brought thee : when thou hast brought forth the people 
forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this 


mountain. 
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s- A Prayer-Hearing Being : 

Have heard their cry (7). 

The cry... ts come unto me (9). 
When we cried . . he heard our voice (Num. 20: 16). 
6. A Pr i K ens Being : 

To bring them. . unto a good land (8 


). 
Unto thy seed have I er this land (Gen. 15 : 18-21). 
I sware to give (Exod. 6 : 8). 





bf 


The cry of God's children may be the call of his 
servants. 


al 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Eighty years after the last lesson but one 

(Exod. 7:7). The date in years B.C. depends 

on the chronological theory you follow. See the Les- 

son Surroundings in the last two lessons from Exodus, 

PLACE. —The vicinity of Mt. Horeb, in the Sinaitic 
peninsula, 

INTERVENING EVENTS.—Moses grew up, being edu- 
cated as an Egyptian prince (Exod. 2 : 10, 11 ; Heb. 
11 : 24-27; Acts 7 : 20-22). At forty years of age, 
he showed his sympathy with his Israelite countrymen 
(Exod. 2 : 11-15; Acts 7 : 23-29). An Egyptian 
prince had a good deal of arbitrary authority. His 
killing a man may have been neither unjust nor ille- 
gal. But the killing was an indeation of his political 
sympathies, and these were, in the eyes of Pharaoh, 
a crime. He became, for forty years, an outlaw in 
Midian (Exod. 2 : 16-22), and married there. Mean- 
while the great oppressing Pharaoh died (2 : 23). We 
are not informed as to which of his short-lived succes- 
sors was now on the throne. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—See reference Bibles. Jo- 


sephus adds many interesting though fabulous par- 
ticulars. 
bf 


Critical Notes 
Verses 1, 2a.—The Hebrew syntax is best expressed 
by translating this as one sentence. Assuming that 
the revelation of God to Moses in the bush is a well- 
known fact, it mentions the place and the circum- 
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stances of that revelation.—/ethro: See Exodus 4: 
18 and 18: 1, 2, etc. Also called Reuel (2 : 18), of 
which Raguel (Num. 10 : 29) is an English misspell- 
ing. —Father-in-law : The head of the tribe into which 
aman marries. Later, Hobab succeeded to this posi- 
tion in relation to Moses (Num. 10: 29; Judg. 4: 
11).—Of Midian: \n Judges the family is called 
Kenite. Probably it was Kenite by race and Midian- 
ite geographically.— Zo the back of the wilderness : 
More literal than ‘‘to the backside of the desert’’ 
(Old. Ver.). The region which, from Palestine or 
Egypt, was behind the Simaitic mountain region. — 
The angel of Jehovah appeared: It is commonly in 
the character of ‘‘ the angel’’ that deity is represented 
as appearing, in the cases of theophany in the Old 
Testament.— The midst of the bush: Not ‘‘a bush,"’ 
as in the English versions. The writer assumes that 
his readers are familiar with the incident. 

Verses 2 6-6.—The writer now gives details of the 
theophany, as it appeared outwardly. Moses sees a 
bush that is on fire, but not burning up. He goes to 
investigate. He hears his name called, and replies. 
He is told to take off his shoes because the place is 
holy, and presumably he complies. He is told that 
his interlocutor is the deity of his fathers, and he 
hides his face for awe. After that he receives the 
message. — Burned, .. . not consumed: A good sym- 
bol of Israel, kept by God in the midst of the fires of 
oppression. —/ will turn aside now: Not ‘'1 will now 
turn aside '’ (Old Ver.). ‘* Now’’ is here an expletive, 
and not an adverb of time. Moses says ‘‘ please’’ 
to himself, just as if he were somebody else.—And 
Jehovah saw that he turned aside,.. - and deity 
called to him: This rendering is exact. The intro- 
duction of the second subject is abrupt, but less so 
than it seems in the English versions. Up to this 
change, the point of view of the writer is that of the 
time when he wrote. Now 
he changes to the point of 
view of Moses at the time of 
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A “Great Sight” 


By Alexander 


“ OSES was keeping the flock of Jethro, his 
father-in-law.’" What had become of the 
fair prospects which had opened before ‘‘ the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter’’ ? The lonely desert and the 
humble vocation had been his for forty years, and his 
life might well have seemed to him 4n irretrievable 
failure, as well as an imsoluble riddle. What had 
been the use of his early training? Why had he been 
for a time in the blaze of the court, and then buried 
in the desert solitudes ? Was there no better field for 
his energies than keeping sheep not his own? 
could the two halves of his life ever be brought to- 
gether? The answers came in a flash, as like answers 
to like questions will do for us all, if we are true to 
present duty, and yet do not let the present absorb 
us, but live for the future and in the unseen. No 
doubt, that lonely shepherd’s thoughts often wan- 
dered far from his flock to his brethren in their 
misery, ‘and to the old days when his enthusiasm had 
dreamed that he was to be their deliverer, and to the 
rude awakening that their broken-spirited apathy had 
given him. But long years passed, and the unmoved 
desert lay round him yet, and an ever-thickening wall 
seemed to rise between his past and his present, — 
between hopes and realities. God schools his instru- 
ments tc patience, and leaves many a riddle in their 
lives, which time only will solve. ‘‘ Therefore judge 
nothing before the time.’’. As the old proverb has it, 
‘«Fools and children can’t judge half-done work."’ 
Horeb is Sinai, and it is called ‘‘the mount of 
God,’’ perhaps because it was a sacred spot before it 
became the scene of the divine revelation, but more 


How 








the event. The first thought 
of Moses is that the voice 
from the blazing bush is that 
of deity ; the thought of deity 
as Jehovah came to his mind 
later. 

Verses 7-10.— The 
sage that Moses received 
from God. First, God has 
taken cognizance of the 
troubles of Israel, and has 
come to the rescue ; second, 
he appoints Moses to be the 
rescuing agent.—TZo bring 
them up: Palestine is on a 
higher level than Egypt.— 
The place of the Canaanite, 
etc. : Like verse 6, this pre- 
supposes the accounts given 


mes- 





in Genesis.—And now, be- 
hold ; The adverb marks the 
‘point reached in the dis- 
course, not in the events, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ In view ot 
these: things, I repeat that the 
time has come for me to act.”’ 
—And now, come thou, etc.: The same connective as 
in the preceding verse. The message has now reached 
its final turn, —namely, the call of Moses in the affair. 

Verses 11, 12.—These introduce the colloquy fol- 
lowing the message. This is continued to Exodus 
4:17, Moses arguing his unfitness for the task laid 
upon him, and: God in various ways reassuring him 
and insisting 

AUBURN THFOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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When God turns us aside he really leads us on. 





A shepherd “ keeping the flock" in the East to-day 


probably by anticipation of the sacredness resulting 
from that revelation. We have in this lesson the 
symbolic manifestation, the accompanying message, 
and Moses shrinking from his task. 

1. In the motionless solitude any change would be 
strangely conspicuous. In the furnace-like heat an 
accidental concentration ot the sun's rays on one of 
the dry bushes among the low scrub of the desert 
might set it on fire. The shepherd's idle eye would 
catch the flame at some distance, even in the fierce 
Eastern light. It would not surprise him, but as he 
looked he began to notice what did surprise him, — 
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and a Great Call 


McLaren, D.D. 


that, instead of a moment's flare and crackle, which 
would have been natural, the blaze persisted un- 
diminished. A bush burning was no wonder, but a 
bush burning on, and not at once reduced to ashes, was 
a ‘‘ great sight,’’ which moved curiosity and craved 
explanation. He little dreamed what that explana- 
tion was to be. But, if he had not turned aside to 
see, the bush would have blazed in vain, and Moses 
would have lost what God desired to give him. We 
have all passed many an intended token of the divine 
presence in our lives without notice. We need the 
seeing eye and the quickened attention if we are to be 
blessed with the further revelation. ‘‘ Every common 
bush"’ is ‘‘ aflame with God,’’ but we fail to lift our 
eyes from the dreary desert or from our sheep, and so 
it burns unheeded. " 

A voice out of the fire was more startling in the 
desert hush than the fire itself, and the redoubled 
name was meant to sharpen still farther the edge oi 
Moses’ attention. He swiftly gathered himself to- 
gether, and his ‘‘ Here am I”’ came quick as an 
echo. Well for us if we respond as readily to the 
call! Such swift reply brings further illumination, 
and the presence of the God of the fathers is re- 
vealed. That was the ‘‘why"’ Moses had 
turned aside to seek. The bush flamed because God 
was there, and for the same reason it was not con- 
sumed in flaming. The usual explanation of the 
burning bush is that it symbolized the people of 
Israel, who were not annihilated by their oppression 
because God was with them. But it seems to the 
present writer that we should rather see in it a symbol 
of the divine nature, and that 
we bring this revelation into 
line with other analogous 
ones in the Old Testament if 
we find the explanation of 
the syimbol in the words 
which followed. The bush 
said in emblem what was next 
said in plain words,—by the 
proclamation of the great 
name, *‘l-am that I am.’"’ 
That divine nature which was 
revealed to Moses as the 
pledge of his people's deliv- 
erance is not exhausted by 
action, nor tends to death by 
living. It burns, and is not 
consumed ; it gives, and is 
none the poorer ; it acts un- 
wearied, ‘‘ operates unspent,”’ 
has no proclivity to decay, 
and is the same_ yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. All 
other being is silently gliding 
on to the gulf of not-being, 
and death is the end of life 
as surely as every fire sinks 
to white ashes; but the di- 
vine fire at the heart of all 
things is, as the prophet calls it, ‘‘ everlasting burn- 
ings.’’ 

2. The basis having been laid in the revelation of 
the divine nature, the great message ot divine com- 
passion and deliverance follows. Its division into two 
parts is especially to be noted, in the first of which 
God declares that he has seen the affliction and heard 
the cry of his people, and has come down ‘‘to de- 
liver them,’’ and in the second of which the same 
fact of the divine knowledge of their misery and 
prayers is repeated, and Moses is therefore chosen as 
God's instrument. The emphatic uniformity of the 
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two preambles, if we may call them so, makes more 
striking the difference of the two conclusions. And 
the difference of the two makes the resemblance of 
for in the one it is God 
who will ‘‘ bring them up out of that land,’’ and in 
the other it is ‘‘thou'’ that ‘‘ mayest bring forth my 
people. . . out of Egypt."’ We must not fail to ob- 
serve how in both halves of this divine declaration 
the special bond between God and Israel is put for- 
ward as the reason for his action. They are ‘‘my 
people,*" and therefore he will not lose his posses- 
sion, and will ‘‘say to kings for their sake, ‘Do my 
people no harm.’ "' The everlasting Jehovah knows 
the sorrows and hears the cry of those who are his 
because they have given themselves to him. He has 
delivered in past ages, and ‘‘ he will yet deliver.’ He 
gives to men the supreme blessedness and honor of 
being his instruments and working his work in the 
world. 


the two the more solemn ; 


He will not have reluctant service, and, while 
he calls, :<« needs our consent to the call. 

3. “Moses consent lagged. Forty years ago he had 
pushed himself forward, and was ready to take the 
réle of emancipator, if his brethren would only have 
rallied to him; but their servile timidity had, no 
doubt, soured him, and his enthusiasm had ebbed 
away in his quiet life with Jethro and his sheep. He 
had fallen into new habits, and shrunk from the court 
where, a generation ago, he had been so much at 
home. No doubt a new Pharaoh sat on the throne, 
A man who is 
called by God to such a stormy and hard life as Moses 


and old favorites were out of favor. 


would have is never forward to begin it, be his name 
Moses, or Jeremiah, or Luther. But the temper which 
says, ‘‘ Who am I, that I should be sent to do so great 
a work? ’ is the temper that succeeds. The man who 
feels that his work is above his power, and tells God 
so, is the man that will do it. The man who conceits 
himself that his powers are above his work, and tells 
himself so, is the man that will break down. Lowly 
shrinking is not cowardly nor slothful. It opens the 
humble heart for the inflow of divine power, and the 
purged ear to hear the promise, which kills fear and 
wings sluggishness ; ‘‘ Certainly | will be with thee.’’ 
If we begin with ‘‘ What can I, a weakling, do?’’ and 
cling to him in our felt weakness, we shall end with 
*'1 can do all things in Christ, that strengtheneth me 
within."’ 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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God's presence in the heart is the best credential 
for any court. 


ae 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ai UT orr THY SHOES FROM OFF THY FEET."’ — 

Western people, upon entering a place of 
prayer, uncover the head, but retain the shoes, 
Orientals, under like circumstances, cover the head, 
but remove the shoes. This custom of removing the 
shoes, which is so rigidly enforced upon all persons 
visiting a mesk or place of prayer, although undoubt- 
edly having its origin in the idea of the sanctity of 
the place, yet has an economic reason as well in the 
conservation of the costly carpets and prayer-rugs 
with which the floors of such places are usually cov- 
ered. 
well. 


The same custom applies to private houses as 
No Oriental would ever think of entering a 
carpeted room wearing the shoes with which he has 
been walking in the dirty streets. Western travelers 
who, in visiting the mosks, are disinclined to the re- 
quirement of removing their shoes, have of late years 
succeeded in effecting a compromise, and are now gen- 
erally furnished at the door with loose over-slippers, 
thus obviating the necessity of removing anything at 
all,—an arrangement which, though unsightly, is 
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quite satisfactory, and at the same time a source of no 
little revenue to the slipper-keepers. 

‘*FOR THE PLACE WHEREON THOU STANDEST IS 
Hoty Grounp.’'—It had been made holy by the 
manifestation of the divine presence. The natural 
and instinctive way for the Oriental to show his ap- 
preciation of this fact was in the removal of his 
sandals or covering of the feet. The Bed’ween of 
to-day, as well as the ordinary Moslem traveler, at 
the hour of prayer turns his face toward the holy city 
Mecca, and slipping off his shoes, says his prayers 
upon the desert sands, regarding the spot as holy 
ground consecrated by the act of prayer. 

It is probable that this uncovering of the feet upon 
holy ground was already familiar to Moses. It was 
kept up in the succeeding ages of Jewish history. 
The Jewish priests are said to have performed their 
sacred services without sandals. Also in times of 
mourning or great grief the sandals were removed 
(see 2 Sam. 15 : 30; Ezek. 24: 17, 23). 


The highest calls may come from the lowliest cir- 
cumstances. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


FTER so many and so great preparations of 
Moses, the Lord must certainly have a use for 
Of these preparations, keeping sheep forty 
years was not the least. He learned to lead Israel 
like a flock. 

Now comes a sudden call. It is most impressively 
introduced (v. 2); the heart is awesomely prepared 
(v. 5); the thing to be done was definitely stated 
(v. 8); the part Moses was to take in it was expressly 
detailed (v. 10); the assurance of divine accompani- 
ment, help, and final success, is complete (v. 12). 

God has a place for every other man. Every stone 
fits into its place in a building. Every man should 
fit into a place in the temple of God. 

Does every man get a call? Yes, if he is ready 
to hear. Moses had gotten ready. He had been 
a diligent student of accessible wisdom, Jewish and 
Egyptian. He had renounced the Egyptian adop- 
tion, and all that it meant of honor, wealth, and 
power, for the greater riches of the reproaches of 
Christ. He had espoused too rashly the cause of his 
people (Exod. 2: 14). He had taken the long lessons 
in patience in leading the flocks of stupid sheep. He 
felt too humble to undertake the great work. 
ready and prepared. 

Perhaps the definiteness of the call is proportioned 
to the importance of the work demanded. But the 
world's work has been done, its advances made, by 
called men. As the Lord calls some to lead, he must 
call others to follow. Every legitimate field of labor 
is God's call. He ‘‘called by name Bezaleei, and 
filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in un- 
derstanding and in knowledge to devise cunning works 
in gold,"’ etc. (Exod. 31: 2). And Paul says, ‘let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called*’ (1 Cor. 7 : 20), even that of aservant. He 
has Paul and Christ for company. 

We never know to what we may be called if we are 
ready. The greatness of the work we are called to is 
always an amazement ; instance Moses, Isaiah, Paul. 
If ready and willing to work, God will need and find 
the workman. — 

Like Mrs. Browning, see 


him. 


He was 


** Every common bush aflame with God.” 
UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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The fear of God ought to fill with courage for the 
Jace of men. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OSES was keeping the flock of Jethro (v. 1). 
His ‘‘ vision*’ came to him while he was per- 
forming his ‘‘task,'’ and this, in the main, is the 
law of life. Of course, the task of a shepherd is con- 
ducive to visions. For sheer poetry, romance, charm, 
perhaps more people would choose the occupation of 
leading a flock of sheep by the side of still waters and 
through green pastures than any other. But there is 
no vocation on earth which can create poetry or religion 
in a soul that is without them, and there is no vocation 
on earth which cannot stimulate them in the soul that 
feels them. The trouble with us all is that we regard 
our task as a drudgery, and not as an atmosphere 
through which visions can be seen. My notion is 
that Moses kept that flock of sheep with the same 
sort of devotion and reverence with which he guarded 
the children of Israel. 

And the angel of Jehovah appeared unto him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush (v. 2). The 
first thought of every reader (perhaps without excep- 
tion) is that we too would believe in God if we could 
see that miraculous vision. The second thought of 
all the wiser is, We see one not less wonderful in 
every syringa, lilac, snowball, and hydrangea, What 
a curious thing it is, that it would not reveal God any 
more clearly to see flames leaping out of a lilac-bush, 
or blossoms growing on a back-log in an open fire- 
place, than the reverse! So far as the inherent 
wonder, mystery, beauty, incomprehensibility, is con- 
cerned, there is absolutely no difference. The differ- 
ence is in experience, custom, habit. One could not 
be in itself any more wonderful than the other. The 
difference is in the mind of the observer. One man 
sees God in nothing, the other sees him in everything, 

For the place whereon thou standest is holy ground 
(v. 5). Some places are more sacred than others, 
The association of the heroic deeds of consecrated 
human lives lends them a strange significance. The 
man or woman, boy or girl, who could stand on 
Plymouth Rock, on Bunker Hill, at Gettysburg, at 
Mount Vernon, without feeling a sense of awe, the 
consciousness of something more than sand and rocks 
and dirt, would be unworthy of American citizenship, 
To every noble soul such places seem haunted by 
invisible presences. But there is a sense in which 
every spot of earth is holy ground, for a presence 
greater than that of earthly heroes haunts it. For 
one, I have felt it, not only at the graves of heroes, 
on mountain summits, and by the side of Niagaras 
and in Yosemites, but in my garden among, the let- 
tuce and the peas, in dusty lanes, in open meadows, 
and on lonely moors. 

And Moses ‘said unto God, Who am 1? (vy. 11.) 
No wonder he staggered. The disproportion between 
the task and the man appals the stoutest heatt—pro- 
vided the intelligence is able to measure things as 
they are. The world is full of ‘‘fools who rush in 
where angels fear to tread,’’ of course. I know beard- 
less boys who would accept a position on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and not be 
‘‘phased’’ for a minute. But when Martin Luther 
saw what the Reformation meant, when Washington 
took command of the colonial army, when Lincoln 
entered the White House,—they felt as Moses did. 
What is one man? A straw on a river, a feather in a 
whirlwind. 

Certainly I will be with thee (v. 12). It is upon 
that sublime assurance that all the great hearts have 
to throw themselves at last. They come to realize 
(ail men who have to perform these colossal tasks) 
that they are but instruments through which the ter- 
rific energy of nature or of nature’s God works. 
Napoleon's vanity and egotism were only superficial 
sources of his power. When he saw what terrific 
forces he had conjured up, he would have lost his 
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nind in terror but for the feeling that he was the 
‘‘man of destiny.'’ Civilization, fate, something, 
eemed under him like a great river. Moses believed 
‘at this something was God. In a sense every one 
ho thinks seriously must feel that even the awful duties 
‘ his little sphere cannot be performed unless that 
ame God is ‘‘ with him.’* How can a man support 
nd educate a family unless God is with him? Iam 
sure i do not know. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Solitude is God's school. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST, call out the lesson facts. Then call atten- 
tion ‘to the fact that Moses’ call came to him 
vhile he was in the midst of his daily duties. But 
.his happened not infrequently in Bible times. Call 
nut several cases in which, while men were in the 
nidst of their ordinary surroundings, God called them 
o especial duty. Put on the board the words God 
-alls Moses. Then ask where the boy Samuel was 
vhen he received his first call. In his bed. Put 
lown the word Samuel. Another man was once 
hreshing wheat in the wine-press when God called 


iim. Who was that? Gideon. Put down that 
1ame. What was Elisha’s business? That of a far- 
mer. Yes, and in the midst of his field God called 


nim to be the successor of the great prophet Elijah. 
Put down now the name Elisha. Where was Mat- 
thew when Jesus called him, saying, ‘‘ Follow me"’ ? 
He was at the receipt of custom,—that is, at work in 
the custom house. And in all these cases note the 


al 
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men were doing their daily duty, and yet, just at that 
time, they received a call from God for especial ser- 
vice. And has God changed his ways? No. We 
may receive a call to especial service for God at any 
time and in any place. It may be that this very day 
God will call you to do something new for him. What 
then ? Why, the lesson for us is this, —that we should 
always be attentive, and when God calls, say, ‘‘ Here 
am I, send me."’ 





GOD CALLS 


MOSES—-SAMUEL 
GIDEON-—ELISHA 
MATTHEW—ME 
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His knowledge of our names assures us of his ac- 
guaintance with our needs. 


od 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’’) 


** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.” Psa. 118 : 1-9. 
‘The God of Abraham praise." (17% : 1-4.) 
Psa. 40 : 5-10 
‘Teach me, O Lord, thy holy way."’ (54 : 3-6.) 
‘* To-day the Saviour calls."’ Psa. 105 : 6-12, 13-27 
‘* Hark, my soul, it is the Lord !"’ . (152 : 1-6.) 
‘Forth in thy name, O Lord.” Psa. 79 tos :o-18) 
‘* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."" psa. 32 : 6-11. y 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah." (44 : 4-6.) 


b 4 


He who will not look on God's works shall not hear 
his words. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


1, Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care. 


il, Lesson Truth : We should obey God. 


ill, Golden Text: Certainly 1 will be with thee.—Exod. 
3: 12. 


iV. Result Sought : 
Obedience. 


V. Starting-Points : 
[Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 


esson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
eacher, if preferred.]} 


1. The little voice within. 
2. Review of the childhood of Moses. 
3. The shepherd and his sheep. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
{. PREPARATION FOR LEssoN STORY. 

Did you ever hear a little voice within saying, ‘* Do 
ight, do right ; obey, obey*’ ? 

Our story to-day is about a man who heard God's 
roice speaking to him. Precede the lesson story by 
. review of the childhood of M ses. 

:. THE Lesson STORY. 

When Moses became a brave, strong man, and 

‘ould do just as he pieased, he used to go to visit his 


wn people, the children of Israel. “very tiine he 


visited them, he saw how much they suffered from. 


the cruel king, and it made him very sorry indeed. 
He tried to help them, but the king found it out, and 
Moses had to flee from Egypt as quickly as he could 
for fear that the king would kill him. From Egypt 
he went to a country called Midian, and there he 
became shepherd like Joseph's brothers, and 
minded the flocks of sheep for quite a long time. 

One day, as Moses was out caring for the sheep, 
he came to a high mountain. On this mountain he 
Stopped for a while to feed his flock. He had not 
been there long when he saw that one of the bushes 
near by was on fire, but the strange part of it was 
that the fire did not seem to burn the bush up. As 
he went nearer to see the strange sight, there came a 
voice from the bush and spoke to him. It said, 
‘* Moses, Moses.’’ Then Moses knew that it was 
God who was speaking to him out of the burning 
bush, and he answered, ‘‘ Here am I.’’ God said 
to him, ‘‘1 am the God of your father, and the God 
of your people, the children of Israel. I know how 
cruel the king of Egypt is to them, and I have heard 
their prayer. I am going to help them, and save 
them from the cruel king. I will bring them away 
from the land of Egypt, and take them back to their 
old home in the land of Canaan, where they will be 
happy again. Now I want you, Moses, to help me. 
I will send you back to the land of Egypt, and you 
will be the leader of the children of Israel. Go to 
the king of Egypt, and tell him to let the children of 
Israel go with you. It will be very hard to get the 
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king to allow them to go, for they do a great deal oi 
work for him, and he does not want to lose them, bu 
I will be with you to help you, and you will succeed. "* 

When Moses heard this, he knew that this work 
would be very hard indeed. At first he did not be- 
lieve that he could do it, and said to God, ‘‘ Can you 
not send some one else instead of me to do this 
work ?’’ But God said, ‘* No, you are the one whom 
I have chosen.’’ But yet Moses was not ready te 
obey God, and said, ‘‘ But the king will not listen te 
me ; do not ask me to go.’’ Then God said again, 
‘«Do as I say, Moses ; I will be with you, and will 
help you to succeed.’’ What is the Golden Text? 
It was hard for Moses to obey God, but he did it, and 
God made him even a greater friend to his people 
than Joseph had been. 

3. TRANSITION. 

When Moses grew up, whom did he often go to 
visit? Why did Moses flee from the land of Egypt? 
Where did he then go? What work did he do in 
Midian? What strange sight-did Moses see one day? 
As he watched the bush, what happened ? What did 
God tell him he wanted him to do? How did Moses 
feel when God told him this? Did Moses obey ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Listen to this story about a boy named Joe. 

‘« Now remember, Joe, Cousin Ida is in charge whes 
I am away. I trust you to be good and obedient."’ 

‘* All right, father."’ 

‘‘Good-by, then. If mother is well enough, we 
expect to be home a week from to-day."’ 

Joe’s mother had been spending the winter away 
from home, and his father was going to bring he 
back. 
coming to look after the home. 


While he was away, Joe's cousin Ida was 
For the first few 
days all went weli, but one day Joe said, -‘1 am go- 
Ida 
was a little afraid to have Joe go to the pond while his 
father was away, so she said, ‘*No, dear, 1 don't 
want you to go to the pond ; you know, it isn’t very 
safe. Can't you play horse with Harry instead ?* 
Joe wanted to go very badly. ‘‘It isa shame; I'm 
sure it's quite safe,’’ said Joe to himself. ‘1 will 
go ; I don’t care what happens.’ In another minute 
he was hurrying towards the pond, but before he got 
there, something seemed to say to him, ‘‘ Is it right 
to disobey ? Do right, do right.’ Then he remem- 
bered what his father had said to him before he left, 
‘«T trust you to be good and obedient."’ 

What do you think Joe did about it, boys ané 
girls? What would you have done? 


ing over to the pond with Harry, Cousin Ida:"' 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 


Emphasized. Obedience. 








Questions on the Lesson 
Story which draw from 
the children the Lesson 


The Lesson Trem. 
Story. The call of Moses. 


| The little voice within. 


Vil. Blackboard Illustrations 


OBL Y 


Transition. 











Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 
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COD'S VOICE 


IX. Pictures for the Children 
Moses and the Burning Bush, by Vor Behalten. 
(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
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This 
leaflet also contains valuable suggestions as to how to 


free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


make the best use of these primary helps, with a se- 
lected list of books useful fer primary teachers. ) 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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God never lifts us up without leading us out. 


- 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY Exodus 2: 11 to 4 : 23, and ask your pupils 
to give a brief, orderly outline of the story, as- 
signing a portion to each in advance. 

‘Take as your subject the right view of life, and 
show what it is by Moses’ example. His whole view 
of life centered around that crisis when he met God 
at the burning bush. It was threefold : 

1. His View of his Work. He did his best at the 
task which lay nearest to him. He excelled as a stu- 
dent, and his achievements became renowned in 
Egyptian history (Acts 7 : 22). Then he made one 
great mistake, and fled for his life (Exod. 2 : 11-15). 
But he did his best to retrieve the mistake. Hesoon 
found an opportunity to do a manly thing for some 
girls who needed his protection, and by that he found 
a home, work, and a wife (Exod. 2; 16-22). It was 
work which must have been made by his training 
little to his taste (Gen. 46: 34). But he did his best 
at it for many long years. His faithfulness was his 
chief distinction in God's sight (Num. 12:7) In 
that he most resembles Jesus Christ (Heb. 3 : 2, 5). 
It was this quality which fitted him for his special 
call, 

God calls for his service those who are in demand 
among men, Show your class that every one is in 
demand who does what offers, and puts his whole life 
Those who aim in their work 
only to get shorter hours and more play will take the 
same View of God's work as of their own. 

2. His View of God. 
encircling the green acacia tree had not suggested to 
him the idea of God. But (1) Moses sought God. He 
was looking to see him wherever he might find him, 


into what he does. 


The appearance of flame 


and God rewarded his spirit of honest inquiry (vs. 


3, 4). Show how fire was the symbol of the divine 


presence. Study Genesis 3 : 24; 15:17; Exodus 
13: 21, 22;:19: 88; 40: 38; 2 Kings 2:11; Luke 
3:16; Acts 2:3. ‘If we seek God, he will find us 


(1 Chron, 28 : 9). 

(2.) He was reverent in the presence of God (vs. 
5, 6). He was as prompt to recognize the place as 
holy as he had been to see the fire and answer the 
voice. Teach your pupils that no one can seek God 
The spirit that 
can make divine things a jest or use divine words to 
raise a laugh lacks manliness, and cannot put a noble 
estimate on life, 

(3.) He studied God (Exod. 3:6; 4:5). What 
God had been to his fathers made his character more 
Thus by seeing, hearing, answering, 
worshiping, and studying God, Moses made ready for 
his life work. 

3. His View of his Fellowmen. (1.) He saw the 
suffering of his people under oppression. He had 
long before given up wealth and honors that he might 
share their fortunes (Heb. 11 : 24-26). Profound 
sympathy with the oppressed shapes character, deter- 


successfully without a reverent spirit. 


clear to him. 


mines one’s influence on public opinion. 

(2.) He saw them remembered by God (v. 7). We 
inust not miss the lesson taught by such men as Jo- 
seph and Moses, who, rejected by those whom they 
sought to help, as servants of God never lost the pur- 
pose to do them good. 

(3.) He saw them as inheritors of a great promise. 
Therefore to lead them, under whatever trials, was a 
great honor. 
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God prepares men and women to be ministers, 
teachers, helpers, by their sympathy with the op- 
pressed, their knowledge of him, their conviction of 
the value to his kingdom of those who need deliver- 
ance. 

4- His View of his Call. Once he had started 
without being sent, and naturally he hesitated to un- 
dertake the task again. He was proscribed by Pha- 
raoh (Exod, 2:15). He was not trusted by his own 
people. But before Jehovah's ‘I will send thee’’ 
and ‘‘ Certainly 1 will be with thee’’ all obstacles 
vanished. Any one is strong who is conscious that 
he is sent by God and accompanied by him. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Moses’ Preparation for his Work. What was 
the quality which most distinguished him from others ? 
Num, 12:7; Heb. 3:5.) How long did he work 
for others before receiving his special call from God ? 

2. Moses’ Call. How did he come to understand 
it? What was the first revelation God made to him ? 
(v. 5.) What was the second? (v. 6.) What was 
the third? (v. 7.) What was the fourth? (v. 8.) 
What was the fifth? (v. 10.) What was the sixth? 
(v. 12.) 

3- Moses’ Commission. What was the first evi- 
dence promised by which he could convince the 
people that God had sent him? (v. 12.) What was 
the second? (v. 14.) What was the third? (Exod. 
4 : 2-9.) 

Suggestive Topics 

The man who pleases God finds work to do, and 
puts his whole soul into it, looks for God, worships 
him, studies his character from his works, sympa- 
thizes with his fellowmen because they are precious 
to God, answers his call to serve them, relying on his 
-promise and watching confidently for tokens of divine 
approval. 

BosTON, 
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Outward ritual is vain without inward reverence. 


Sapo 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Call of Moses to Service 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 2 


4: 26). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


23 to 


The seventh study of this quarter left Moses in the 
land of Midian, not a homeless fugitive, but in an 
environment of peace, seclusion, and sufficiency. His 
stay in this land was extended ; according to Acts 
7 : 30, it was forty years, which is unquestionably a 
round number for a rather long period. It is of im- 
portance to note the value of this period of seclusion 
and leisure. Moses, in order to become fitted for the 
task to which God had selected. him, required more 
than a first-rate education, more than an awakening 
to his proper loyalty, more than a decision to defend 
his people against the all-powerful Pharaoh, more 
even than the declaration of a faith in the God of his 
fathers. He needed time to think, to acquire a feel- 
ing of resolution, to realize the possibilities of an 
exodus from Egypt. Whether he thought of himself 
as the destined leader may be doubted ; at least, the 
biblical historian hardly supports such an inference ; 
but he must have meditated long and frequently over 
the status of his people and their future. 

The dramatic story of his call opens with the state- 
ment that the God of Israel heard the groanings of his 
people, and remembered them. He revealed himself 
to Moses as he ‘‘kept the flock’’ of the ruler of 
Midian, and commanded him to become Israel's 
deliverer. Chapters 3 and 4 relate how Moses was 
convinced of God's power and willingness to deliver 
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his people, how he was given a pertinent message to 
announce, was promised power to convince and over- 
awe the Egyptians, and Aaron, his brother, appointed 
as an associated spokesman. Then Moses obeyed 
the call, and returned to Egypt. 

To change Moses from a timid shepherd into a 
bold and resourceful leader certainly required such a 
revelation as Exodus 3 describes. He received a new 
conception of God, one represented by the new name, 
involving a closer relation of God to men. With such 
a God to believe in and rely upon, both Moses and 
his people could brave and endure innumerable trials. 
The God of their fathers, who had brought them 
through many dangers, could also deliver them, their 
successors, from every peril. The narrative relates 
the manifestation of God at the holy mountain, his 
summons of Moses to leadership, his revelation as 
Jehovah, the ever-living God, the eternal, the supreme, 
unchangeable, constant one. 

It is clear that Moses gained, at this time, a new 
and broader conception of God, which inspired him 
for his task of leadership. Just how the new Divine 
name should be pronounced, and exactly what it 
means, are questions which may long remain topics 
of debate. The rendering ‘‘ Jehovah "’ cannot be right. 
It has arisen from the Jewish custom of printing the 
vowels of the word for ‘‘ lord’’ under the consonants 
of the divine name, so that a reader would be re- 
minded to pronounce the word ‘‘lord’’ in place of 
the actual name, which was regarded by the Jews of 
this era as too sacred for repetition. Many scholars 
think that the renderings ‘‘ Yahweh,"’ or ‘‘ Jahveh,"’ or 
‘* Yahwé,'’ would be more exact. In the Polychrome 
Bible the matter is dodged by the device of printing 
the name thus, ‘‘JHVH.’’ Doubtless we should not 
be any better off if we could be sure of both pronun- 
ciation and meaning.. ‘‘ Jehovah"’ is well authorized 
by long usage, and its general meaning is sufficiently 
clear. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these’s-udies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish. to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.} 

Aside from commentaries on Exodus, which are 
few and unsatisfactory, the student must have recourse 
to articles and sketches. Excellent articles on ‘‘ Ex- 


odus,’’ ‘‘ Midian,’’ ‘* Moses,’’ ‘‘ Jehovah,’’ «* God,"’ 
‘* Names of God,’’ ‘‘ Aaron,’’ and ‘‘ Horeb,’’ can be 
found in all Bible dictionaries. In ‘* Character 


Sketches,’’ by Geikie (96-98), or Geikie’s :* Hours "’ (II, 
134-141), or Meyer's ‘‘ Moses, the Servant of God”"’ 
(31-37), or Stanley's ‘* History of the Jewish Church"’ 
(I, 96-103), we find helpful studies. 


II], QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Moses Training in Midian. (1.) What sort of 
a country was it to which Moses fled? (2.) What 
results did he gain in consequence of his long resi- 
dence in Midian ? [Warren : JJ 1, 4.] 

2. God's Revelation of Himself. (3.) What proved 
to Moses that God wished to manifest to Moses his 
immediate presence? (4.) Was the symbol especially 
fitting in any way ? [Critical Notes: v. 2. McLaren: 
1. Dunning: 2, { 1.] 

3. The New Divine Name. (5.) What meaning 
probably attaches to this name of God? (6.) Is 
there any valid reason for considering it too sacred to 
be pronounced? (7.) What does the biblical historian 
really mean when he says that a new mame of God 
was made known to Moses ? 

4. The Call of Moses. (8.) What things did God 
summon Moses to do ? 

5. His Acceptance. (9.) Was Moses justified in 
hesitating so long about his acceptance? (10.) When 
he finally started, was there farther hesitation ? 
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IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A man’s workshop or office may be, as truly as the 
pasturage of the shepherd Moses, the place of God's 
call to him for service. 

Moses took all precautions to be certain of his mis- 
sion before he undertook it. May we be as resolved 
as he, when once he had set forth ! 


oe 
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Too long a resistance of God's will may cost us an 
opportunity and a victory. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Sunday School Times pocket edition of the 
International Lessons for 1902 ts almost indispensable 
to the up-to-date Sunday-school worker. The adver- 
tising pages in this issue give full particulars. 
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Sunday-School Pioneering in Puncheon 
Camp and Bear Creek 


By E. O. Guerrant, D.D. 


ESUS has made many humble names immortal. 
\? I was present when he touched Puncheon Camp, 
and eternalized this little mountain stream in the 
annals of heaven. 

It was on this wise. Once, on a preaching tour 
through the mountains, an humble, unlettered young 
man joined the church. Among a hundred others, 
he made no impression on me, unless it was by his 
homeliness. He was so ill-favored one would not for- 
get him, though that would not recommend him to a 
very favorable consideration. On a subsequent visit 
he met me atthe Middle Fork of the Kentucky River, 
and urged me to visit his Sunday-school on Puncheon 
Camp. I was astonished that he had a Sunday-school 
anywhere, especially on Puncheon Camp. 

It was several miles from where he worked (as a 
hired hand), among a sparsely settled people, in a 
narrow valley between big mountains. I had no spare 
time to visit his school, but he urged so persistently I 
promised to stop on the Puncheon Camp 4¢ nine o' clock 
on Thursday morning on my way to Jackson, and preach 
to his Sunday-school. It was my only chance. I could 
hardly believe that a Sunday-school could be gathered 
at nine o'clock on a week-day out of those wild rough 
mountains. I did not know the man. 

It was blazing hot. I came near having a sunstroke 
as I crossed the mountain at the head of Puncheon 
Camp, though I started early. By nine o'clock I 
came in sight of the old deserted Gabbard house where 
the Sunday-school was taught. There was no other 
place to teach on that mountain creek. Imagine my 
astonishment when I saw an anxious crowd of men, 
women, and children filling the house, porch, and 
back yard at nine o'clock in the morning. They had 
climbed the mountains and crossed the streams on 
foot to hear the gospel. 

My friend was there, and made a place big enough 
for me to stand, in a crowd that filled every inch of 
space both inside and outside the house. His equip- 
ment for the Sunday-school consisted of one smali 
copy of Gospel Hymns (‘‘ words only’’) and a small 
ten-cent Testament. Out of these he taught the 
Puncheon Campers to sing, and to love Jesus. He 
led the singing, and [ preached. It was no trouble. 
A man couldn't help preaching then and there. A 
hundred earnest, eager, hungry people, sitting on the 
floors and porches of a mountain cabin, would make 
the dumb speak and the stones cry out if the others 
were silent. 

The poor, untutored lad, who had spelled out the 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. Guerrant's description of heroic Sunday- 
school achievement was first printed as a little tract by the 
Society of Soul-Winners in Kentucky. A 
here by their courteous permission. 


It is now published 





story of Jesus’ love to the simple mountain folk, had 
sowed the seed of the kingdom ; I watered it, and God 
gave the increase. I don’t remember the sermon, but 
I do remember that when I had finished eighteen souls, 
some stricken in years, some in the dew of youth, came 
forward to say that they believed in Jesus, and rejoiced 
in a new hope of everlasting life. 

It was not far from there to heaven that day, for God 
makes heaven, and he wasthere. His finger touched 
their eyes, and they wept tears of penitential grief ; 
touched their hearts, and they opened them to the 
footsteps of the King ; touched their lips, and they ‘‘re- 
joiced with joy unspeakable, and full of glory."' Jesus 
immortalized Puncheon Camp that day with his pres- 
ence, and enrolled its name among the trophies of his 
grace. 

& 

The humble name of Lewis Hensley may never 
pass the narrow horizon of his humble mountain 
home, but it is known and honored in heaven, and 
will outlast and outshine the names of all earth's con- 
querors who never knew and loved the lowly Nazarene. 

He was a soul-winner. 

The name ‘‘ Bear Creek’’ is neither euphonious 
nor classical, but it is more. It is immortal. Like 
the annals of the poor, its story is short and simple. 

One mild September afternoon our horses carried 
us Over a mountain, through an unbroken wilderness, 
to the head of Bear Creek. Its waters divide ‘‘ Bloody 
Breathitt'’ and classic Lee counties, Kentucky. Be- 
tween wooded mountains it winds its narrow way to 
the Middle Fork of the Kentucky River, into which it 
empties its muddy waters several miles above the junc- 
tion of the three rivers. 

It lies in the ‘‘ regions beyond,’’—beyond the rail- 
roads and turnpikes, beyond the blue grass and brick 
houses, beyond the churches and the Sunday-schools. 

The only road up Bear Creek is a devious path, 
probably not so good as when Daniel Boone killed 
bear and buffalo and Indians there a hundred years 
ago. The little «patches '’ of the settlers have pushed 
the path out of the narrow valley up on the mountain 
side in many places. But Bear Creek is in ‘‘the 
world,’’—the world into which we are sent. It is 
peopled with ‘* creatures,’’—the creatures to whom we 
are sent to ‘‘ preach the gospel.’’ The old log school- 
house was crowded with people, inside and out, and 
it was as easy to preach to those outside as inside. 
Indeed, there was not much difference between the 
two sides. 

They had no church. Few of them had ever seen 
one. They had nopreacher. Few of them ever passed 
that way. The people did not know very much, but 
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they knew they were sinners, and needed a Saviour ; 
knew they must die, and wanted a better home than 
the cabins on Bear Creek. So I tried to tell them of 
both. It was not much trouble. I did not have to 
read it. The text was the healing of the leper (Mark 1), 
It taught the doctrines of Calvinism, of our sin and 
ruin, and the glorious gospel of healing and life. They 
felt the disease, and saw the Great Physician, and fol- 
lowed the leper to his feet,—sixteen of them. It was 
Pentecost on Bear Creek. Old men and women, young 
men and maidens, and little children, sought his life- 
giving touch, and, I believe, received it. 1 baptized 
twelve of them, some of them well stricken in years. 
There was joy on Bear Creek and in heaven that night. 

An humble log-cabin near by furnished us shelter 
until next day. It was the home of two women, both 
of whose husbands had been murdered. Their house 
had only one room, but their hearts were four stories 
high. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, and at four in the 
evening, I preached to the schoolhouse of eager souls. 
Ten more gladly received Christ, and were baptized. 

When the harvest on Bear Creek was gathered, the 
evangelists took up their congregations, and crossed 
over to the Ivy Patch, a companion of Bear Creek, which 
flows into the Middle Fork of the Kentucky River, in 
Lee County. Here there was not even a ventilated 
schoolhouse they could use,:so the widow Parmer 
opened her heart and her double log-cabin to the 
strange preachers and the whole congregation. The 
same God who found Paul when he was lost in the 
stormy Adriatic found his children on the Ivy Patch, 
and gave them many souls from the shipwreck of sin. 
Here the first Presbyterian Church in Lee County, 
Kentucky, was organized, with over forty members 
and three good officers. This is the beginning of the 
history of Ivy Patch and Bear Creek. It will be fin- 
ished in glory. 

all 


A Child Conversion Institute 
By A. H. McKinney, D.D. 


HE institute idea is becoming deeply rooted and 
widely spread in New York state. Never, how- 
ever, so far as can be ascertained, has there been 
held a three days’ gathering, with three sessions each 
day, devoted entirely to the one thought, namely, 
child conversion, as was recently the case at Stam- 
ford, New York. In the mind of many was the fear 
expressed by a thoughtful clergyman, who said, ‘‘I 
do not see how we can spend three days in discussing 
one theme."’ But the three days were well spent, 
and the subject by no means exhausted. 

The general outline of the program is indicated by 
the questions which were the themes of the various 
conferences, and which were discussed in the follow- 
ing order: ‘‘ What is Child Conversion?’’ ‘‘Some 
Bible Facts Concerning Child Conversion,’’ ‘‘Why 
Should I Present Christ to the Children?’’ ‘‘ How 
Shall I Present Christ to the Children ?’’ ‘‘ How Shall 
we Prepare Ourselves to Bring Children to Christ ?’’ 

These themes, which have nothing of novelty in 
them, were thoroughly discussed, for the purpose of 
obtaining all possible practical help therefrom. In 
addition, a number of addresses of great helpfulness 
to Bible-schoof workers were delivered. The subjects 
‘«What Does this Institute Mean?’’ «« How to 
Get the Most Out of the Institute,’’ «‘ The Value of a, 


were : 


Child,'’ ‘Child Conversion,’’ ‘‘ Deepening of the 
Spiritual Life of the Church and Sabbath-school,"’ 
‘‘The Primary Department,’’ ‘‘The Junior Depart- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ Equipment for Our Work:’’ 


The lesson for the following Sunday was taught by 
a primary teacher, with the audience for her class, to 
the profit of many who are not primary workers, nor 
any longer young. 
Two question boxes offered opportunities to. re- 
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ceive information concerning problems that were not 
dealt with in the conferences and addresses. 

Two of the most interesting and profitable features 
of the Institute were the meetings for the children of 
the village, to which a number of little folks came, 
and had Christ presented to them in a way that the 
young could understand, and from which the oldest 
worker in the room could receive benefit. 

A Christ-filled precentor, who led the congrega- 
tional singing, and also sang solos, not only showed 
the value of music in leading souls to Christ, but also 
added much to the power of the Institute. 

The meetings opened with less than a score of per- 
sons present, increased in numbers and in power at 
every session, until, at the final gathering of the nine, 
the people of God filled the largest church of the village. 
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When the benediction had been given, all felt that 
they were going down from a mountain of blessing 
and privilege. Best of all, many went down to en- 
deavor more earnestly and lovingly than ever to bring 
Christ to the child and the child to Christ. 

New York CIty. 
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No matter what Lesson Helps one has, our Pocket 
Lesson Book for 1902 ts useful. It gives the Inter- 
national Lessons complete for the entire year, in the 
Common and the American Versions, and is small 
Published only by The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 25 cents, in cloth; 50 cents, in leather. 


enough for a vest pocket. 
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Timothy Standby, the Sunday-School Man 


the Cradle Roll,—all these and other 
topics of living interest to Sunday-school workers 
come into the wide scope of Timothy's correspon- 


“I tell you, Marthy, it’s an awful thing to have 
religion without common _ hoss - sence.”’— Timothy 
Standby. 

HAT Joseph Clark, the successor to Marion Law- 

rance as General Secretary of the Ohio Sunday- 
school Association, has religion and ‘‘ hoss-sence"’ in 
the right proportions, is very evident from his book, 
Timothy Standby (Columbus, Ohio: New Franklin 
Printing Company. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1). If 
there were nothing characteristic of Timothy save his 
bad English and misspelled words, he would be un- 
bearable. But the fact that his humble phraseology 
covers, in almost every sentence, an important truth, 
or a stimulating suggestion, or a keen though good- 
natured satire and puncturing of Sunday-school weak- 
nesses and foibles, not only saves his homely dialect 
from lack of interest, but gives it peculiar charm 
and effectiveness that increase steadily the more one 
reads from his pen. 

Many are already familiar with Timothy, the quaint 
Ohio farmer, from the publication of his letters in the 
paper edited by Mr. Clark, the Ohio Sunday-School 
Worker. Mr. Clark began the series by the publica- 
tion of a single letter from Timothy to his wife Mar- 
thy, describing his experiences at his first Sunday- 
school state convention, and his consequent ‘* conver- 
The letter 
created a demand for more, and the series has con- 


sion’' to organized ‘Sunday-school work. 
tinued for two years, and has given Timothy Standby 
an assured place in the Sunday-school world of to- 
day. The collection of letters in the present book 
covers most phases of modern Sunday-school work. 
In an inimitable way, with searching knowledge of 
human weaknesses and characteristics, and out of a 
wide experience with all kinds of Sunday-schools and 
Sunday-school workers, Mr. Clark puts into the let- 
ters of Timothy a running fire of observation, criti- 
The diffi- 
culty of winning cold and uninformed and exclusive 
or ‘*independent”’ 


cism, comment, and helpful suggestion. 


Sunday-schools to co-operation 


with organized workers, working up and conducting a 
good convention, starting a Home Department, and 
‘sizing up*' proper visitors for that work ; securing 
Statistics, Decision Day, Rally Day, House-to-House 


Visitation, 


dence. The book therefore has a solid value, in 
addition to its quaint humor and readable interest. 
Timothy meets with all kinds of difficulties and prob- 
lems in his manifold forms of Sunday-school interest, 
and the clear-headed way in which he overcomes the 
difficulties that are constantly confronting similar 
workers elsewhere will furnish many a suggestion to 
the thoughtful reader. One of the cleverest accounts 
of this sort of thing is in chapter thirteen, where he 
staggers an ‘‘independent’’ superintendent by ex- 
forcefully, that his 
as it announces its in- 
tention of doing, from the state association. And 
Timothy proves his statement, to the ultimate winning 
over of the refractory officer. 

The book can be read through in an hour, but it 
will stand rereading. It has a mission, and The 
Sunday School Times heartily bids it God-speed in the 
fulfilment of that mission. Better still, some of Tim- 
othy’s letters will appear hereafter, from time to time, 
in The Sunday School Times. 


ol 


plaining to him, mildly but 


‘*skool"’ can't ‘' withdraw,"’ 


William McKinley. A Sermon Preached in the Central Pres- 


byterian Church, Brooklyn, New York, by the pastor, 
the Rev. |. F. Carson, D.D., Sabbath morning, Septem- 
ber 15, 1901. Brooklyn: David Hammatt, 243 Jefferson 
Avenue. 10 cents each ; twelve copies for $1. 


Dr. Carson has shown himself on more than one 
He is so 
constituted that his thought takes a wide range, and 
yet at the same time is noted for compact and pithy 
utterance. 


occasion a man of genuine pulpit power. 


Under the impulse of our great national 
sorrow, Dr. Carson preached a sermon, on September 
15 last, on the text, «‘After he had served his own 
generation by the will of God, he fell on sleep.’’ This 
discourse on our martyred president, William Mc- 
Kinley, was printed under a resolution of the Session 
of Dr. Carson's church, the Central Presbyterian of 
Brooklyn. The handsome pamphlet form given to 
the sermon enhances its serviceableness, and it ought 
to be circulated widely, especially among young peo- 
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ple, before whom it is desired to set high ideals of 
Christian manhood and persistent devotion to duty 
and honor; for the sermon gives many a striking 
incident in the life of William McKinley, and is dis- 
tinctly inspirational in its method and spirit. 


‘ate 


Tools for Teacher and Preacher 


O THOSE who need authority and human example 
to reinforce their Christian faith, John Kenyon 
Kilbourn’s Faith of Famous Men (Philadelphia : 
Henry T. Coates & Co. $2) will be found of unique 
value and interest. Specially noteworthy is the fact 
that the quotations from over five hundred men are in 
their own words, real or reported. Nevertheless, some 
of the ‘‘faiths'’ here presented come to us in a 
roundabout manner, trickling, as it were, through 
various subsidiary strata. Many of the testimonies 
are not of personal faith, but of patronage of the 
Bible, or approval of ethics and good customs. 
But the book is worthy of high praise, being of value 
for information, stimulus, the strengthening of faith, 
toleration, charity, and ethics. With most men, 
probably, an argument from numbers rather than 
‘*the remnant’’ is very powerful. 

J. F. B. Tingling’s Pulpit Points from Latesi 
Literature (New York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.40, 
net) and Marvin R. Vincent's A/inister's Handbook 
New York: Lentilhon & Company. $1) are two 
books useful for the twentieth-century minister be- 
ginning a new year. The former book is the newer. 
It contains a thousand illustrations gleaned from the 
English books written mostly during the past de- 
cade. Hence their freshness and novelty for wide- 
awake teachers, as well as for preachers. The whole 
earth seems to have been laid under contribution. 
Dr. Vincent's handbook, now revised and enlarged, 
is admirable. Its spirit is catholic, and it will serve all 
servants of the one Father who at public or private 
worship, the sick-bed, grave side, or marriage altar, 
need a ‘‘ form of sound words.”’ 

There are shepherds of Christ's flock who believe 
in ‘‘revivals,’’ and others who never pray for them. 
There are evangelists who have a genius for invita- 
tion, and there are pastors who find food, and feed 
both sheep and lambs. To either class of minds or 
workers Charles Aubrey Eaton's 7he Old Evangel 
and the New Evangelism (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1, net) will appeal, because of its sanity, 
scripturalness, and fervor of faith. It is strong and 
clear in showing how the pew as well as the pulpit 
must be roused to love, appreciate, and practice 
Christian ethics and the rule of life taught by Jesus. 

In a little bag of the coins of experience, minted 
in various parts of the world and in different ages, the 
conversational tourist or public speaker will find much 
desirable small change,—A Handbook of Proverbs 
(New York: New Amsterdam Book Company. 75 
cents). Division of subjects makes finding easy, and, 
if one does want authorship or authority, it is here. 
Only the clean coins are included ; the * filthy lucre’’ 
of the proverb world is absent. 


ba 


An Eton Boy’s Letters. By the author of ‘‘A Day of My 


* Life at Eton." New York: Cassell & Company. $1.25. 
Harrow. By J. Fischer Williams, M.A. London : George 
Bell & Sons. $1.50. 


These two books compare in scope and dignity as 
terrier pup and mastiff. The one is a most amusing 
revelation of a boy's life, showing his range of thought, 
experiences, and temporary ambitions, with the spell- 
ing, exaggerated adjectives, and funny notions usually 
found in boys’ letters. These epistles vividly picture 
school life. They deepen in seriousness as the writer 
progresses. Mr. Williams's book is a history of 
England's greatest ‘‘ public’’ school,—though no- 
body knows just what this word in quotations means. 
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A BOOK FOR SYSTEMATIC BIBLE STUDY 


too high. The first-named is disfigured | | © gnstructive Studies in the Life of Christ depends upon you, and the 


by too many typographical blunders, | By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews, Professors in the University of Chicago. work is easy. 
which should be corrected in another | om off tke I Bible students has 


‘« Harrow of the silver arrow’’ is the most 4 eebeie ie) ences | 
exclusive of English classical schools, ; , 
though founded by a yeoinan, John Lyon, | } 7 
in 1571. The annals, the edifices, the : % our 
‘‘constitution and work,'’ the outdoor S$ ¥yY €) uu r n am e 3 Chri mm 
life and games, the songs and festivals, | ; st as 
are told of with affection and accuracy. F. Nn 
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plete handbook of information. It opens | to our offer to keep the readers of The Sunday % You can be as generous 
a great window into English social life, | School Times posted about the new books that - lik Chri 
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‘ , % be a little systematic work $ 
¥ terest you, would you not like to know something $1, d th > 
a ia Ria aaa more about the new series by Professors Sanders "ele oe eee: 3 
Fresh hers n. oui ‘ : 
Albert Banks’ Cleveland : F. M. Barton. and Kent? Select any volume you wish, and all rite to Tue Lavtes 3 
$1.50. you have to do is to pay the return postage, if you $ Home Journar and Tue 3 
Poetry and Morals. By Louis Albert Banks. é ‘ z S E Pp $ 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. do not care to keep it. Or if you want, first, more , ATURDAY VENING OST, 
These two collections of illustrative particulars about the series, let us know. In any g Philadelphia, and find out 
anecdotes by Dr. Banks may easily chal- event, address The Department of Christian Lit- ; all about it. 
beng’ comparison with the ‘best of their erature, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 157 Fifth Ave., % After Christmas you can 
kind. The stories are fresh, forcible, New York | k d 3 
and to the point. Their value and help- 7 z wor some more, an be $ 
fulness to preachers, workers in Sunday- |% trip to Europe or $500 Is 3 
schools, Epworth Leagues, and Christian 3 not too much to expect. < 
Endeavor Societies, can scarcely be rated + No luck about it. It 





The third edition of this important book for advanced Bible students has just come from the press. It is 











“ee - especially adapted for use in college and academy classes, Bible clubs, and advanced Bible classes. It ’ 
edition. - Furthermore, Poetry and treats the whole gospel wletory in 2 connected way, presentis he bess attained pom of biblical scholar The Curtis 
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tisements are subject to approval as to character, subscrip- of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books. cad segs ce — aralingeein mer scm 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free | Young People's Weekly Immense line of clean, wholesome, fasci- Oxford University Press $7"67°4°" 
to examine the subscription list at any time, | 


tion to | ig « religious paper for 
Young the young, clean, in- 


Pecple’s 
Weekly 


nating literature for boys and girls. 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Anything published that’s fit to read. 


Do the Book business in such a way, it | ROPE apne aa 
will pay any one who has a single book or RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
a whole library to buy, to get and consult | “* ploma and degree. Catalogue free. Write Prof. 
this fresh, up-to-date, new Bogk Catalogue. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 

. t= aa 


For Terms of Subscreption, see page 770. 








| 
California-Oregon Excursions. Every day 
in the year. She Chicago Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line runs through first-class | 
Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to points 
in California and Oregon daily. Personally 
conducted excursions from Chicago to San | 











Selling a new line of exquisite Silks for 
waists, 85c. yard—fine, high-toned—styles 
that stores generally wouldn’t have the nerve The Ten Commande 


to break below the dollar mark if they got 
hold of such rich, uncommonly choice, effec- ments as a Covenant 


tive Silks as these. 


Don’t term us presumptuous if we sav you of LOve 3 as 









Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, leav- 
ing Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. | 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 


7 Young Feople’s Weekly 
Tri a 1) , ¥osns Feont's weekty 


subscrip- | People’s Paper in 


‘ . America and is without 

Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest tion eo dead, ought to get samples—let the Silks show 

ticket agent, or write W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- Young People’s Weekly we’re right. By BH. Clay Trumbull 
3 months Remar a ‘ g YP 2 


nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tf American Standard 
Edition of fhe | 


REVISED 
BIBLE | 


Long Primer type, refer- 
ences, topical headings, and 
indexed Bible maps. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 


t hich inclades th 
[0 conte) = ee 
youth. Circulation 250,000 





BOGGS & BUH L IX — neat little volume Dr. Trumbull 
throws a new light upon an old subject. 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. Viewing the Décalogue from an Oriental 


standpoint, he clearly shows that the Ten 


DAVID S COoOoK PUB. Co. oS — pomceyer pape = ae - oamenty de- 

rees c st ‘ i di- 
36 WASHINGTON ST- CHICAGO. | THT A TET) FOR THE BOY || ios os ving conan Yewees Gd 
ie OF FOURTEEN This book presents an entirely new view 


Short Stories—not over 2,000 words in length. of the subject. It will be found valuable 
Short Serials—of not over five chapters. to all and especially helpful to ministers, 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, || teachers, and Sunday-school workers. 
36 Washington Street, Chicago 
sengtentioniah . A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 


Sample free 















































Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles contain ‘‘ Helps"’ ae ’ ea, ENO ee Sy Seen, 
in Alphabetical Order. All styles and prices. Little Folks Pa r SOR SURI, Sy Gs pee. 
For ‘sale by all booksellers, or send for | Printed im. colors, edited by “ Farrn Larmenr.” THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Ce. 
catalogue to be se ce primary poper published, Samples and special nt || 4031 Walnut Street, Philadetohia, Ps. 
blishers « le sent w uest. 
Thos. Neison & Sons igtn st.. New Verk W. SOBLE, 275 Hadioon St. Ghimgs, | SABBATH LITERATURE CO.. ALBANY, N.Y. i enieithdeienetsilnaliatesiadeiaad 
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What does a 
chimney do to a 
lamp? 

MAcBETH’S is 
the making of it. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseTH,’ Pittsburgh. 


Men Wanted 


THE HOME DELIVERY LIBRARY 
$15.00 to $30.00 per Week and Commission 
SALARY PAID WEEKLY 





We can use only men of highest grade Position 


permanent. Our Home Delivery Library is al- 
ready thoroughly established all over U.S. Books 
shipped weekly from central office to local 
branches, and eenaapre superintend distribution 
through messengers to homes.of members. Spe- 


cial features of our system: 1. All the new books 
furnished as published. 2. Subscribers get ex- 
actly the books they ask for» Nodelay. 3. No 
soiled copies, no. dues nor fines. 4. Magazines 
furnished at one-fourth usual cost. 

Send letter *howin aan and charatter. 
Also Boston, ELBE L IBRARY, 
Portland MB ian a apital, $75,000.00. 
New York, 1841-42 Wabash Ave., Chic ago, Ill. 
Louisville, New Orleans, Des Moines, Denver. 


GEMS OF SONG 


for the 














Sunday-Schoo! 


By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN 


288 Pages of the Best Songs, 
New and Old. Full Bound Cloth 


$25 per hundred. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


THY K [TN Qcomern 


A gem service for Christmas, by Judefind and 
James. 15 cents will give you one year's sub- 
scription to The Festal Program, including 
this service, or five cents a single copy. 
John J, Hood, 1024 Arch Street, 
phia ; 38 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Beautiful Son 


for the Sunday-school are in 


The Service of Praise 
the best of all Sunday-school song 
books. Examine it before buying, Re- 
turnable sample copies sent to choris- 
ters, superintendents, or music commit- 
tees for examination. Postage paid. 
HALL-MACK Publishers, 

1020 Arch es Philadelphia. 

196 | Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Star Out of Jacob 


A beautiful original Christmas service. Price, 
5 cents per copy ; 50 cents per dozen ; $4.00 
per hundred. 

*“ Angels Fair Sweet Songs are Singing.” 
A splendid Christmas anthem. Price, 12 cents 
each. 


Judefind Bros. 


Joy bells, Glory to God, 
Christmas, and Bethlehem 


are four new Christmas Services by George C. Hugg. 
Bright, ringing, ——, charming. Thoroughly C hrist- 
mas in every detail. An expert says of them: * After 
playing about twenty new services this year, } am 
compelled to place yours at the top." To make sure 


Philadel- 











805 N. promons Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


| 


been 


(Continued from page 767) 
the other, a more distinctively literary 
Paul did not disdain to quote 
the heathen poets in his epistles to the 
the poets may be 
looked upon as schoolmasters to bring 
to Christ. 
are Shakespeare, 


touch. 


churches ;_ indeed, 


men Among those quoted 


Milton, Wordsworth, 


George Herbert, Tennyson, Emerson, 
Whittier, with many other minor poets 
not so well known. Copious indexes 


add to the value of cach book. 
thought is that, by scanning the weather 
bulletins, we shall be led to judge more 
leniently of the faults of our friends by 
attributing them to the fluctuations of the 
barometer and thermometer. 


A new 





% 


+ 
_ 
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The Ten C 
God's Perfect Will. 





= | The True Estimate of Life. 


By G. Campbell Morgan. New York: The 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents, 
50 cents, and 30 cents, respectively. 


Three small volumes from the pen of 
the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 
published 


have 
within the past few 
Revell Com- 
All 


Morgan's well-known 


months by the Fleming H. 
pany, two of them quite recently. 
are marked by Mr. 
characteristics as a _preacher,—direct- 


and 


The second named above 


ness, scripturalness, incisiveness, 


spirituality. 
is especially helpful, though all are ad- 
mirable for devotion. 


instruction and 


| No variation seems to be made from the | 


| is not a blemish. 


that you don’t miss a good thing, send ro cts. for these | 


beautiful services and a pleasing cantata. 


George C. Hugg 


Add ess 
2133 Newkirk Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unique Christmas Entertainments 
Sparkling eperettas, captivating drills, new 
tiens, sones, dialegues, etc. 15 cents, 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, ONto 


recita 


form in which the words were spoken | 
from the pulpit. Editing would im- 


prove these books in some particulars. 


For instance, Mr. Morgan's sermons are | 


very complex structures. 
hearer realizes this who tries to follow | 
the progress of thought, or, more par- 
ticularly, to recall it and articulate it. 

As Mr. Morgan speaks, however, this 
The rapid current of 
his eloquence carries one on. His fer- 
vor fuses all his divisions and subdivi- 
so that, 


sions, however numerous his 


points, his final impression is single. 
But when the process is shown on the 
printed page under an array of numerals, 
the discourse looks somewhat forbid- 
If read with a good share of the 
author's fire, the effect is excellent, but 
otherwise the printed sermons suffer. 
The honesty and thoroughness of all Mr. 
Morgan's work is most praiseworthy, as 
its deeply spiritual tone is most inspiring. 
Now that he is about to be widely heard 
in this country, he will be even more 
widely read than in the past. And there 
are few contemporaneous writers better 
fitted to help Christians to estimate life 
truly, and to realize God's perfect will. 


“ 


ding. 


The attentive | 


| 
| 





| Santa’ 


Home Thoughts. By C. New York: A. S. | 


Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The literary quality of these essays on 
home life is vouched for by their repub- 
lication from the New York Evening 
Post. The tone is gently moralizing, 
gently philosophizing, not harshly dicta- 
torial, but persuasive and hortatory. 
They have to do with some evils too 


| prevalent in American life,—the love of 


display, especially in style of living ; 
the poor judgment and taste shewn in 
( Continued on page 769) 
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«The Trial of Santa Claus, 


per doz,; $20 per 100; one copy, for examinat: 


one are quaint and benetifal, 
A Gisertions, and it to use, wit: 
for examination only, 10c; no free co 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


*? beautiful cantata, easil y gotten up, full of bri = 
music, delights everyone; libretto by Amos R. W 
Editor Christian Endeavor World; masie ty the on the oplebrated composer, T. Mart 


«The First Christmas In tne 


mse of preparation about the same as for a Gers stm 
— copies for the school, sent postpaid 


«Christmas Good Will”: ox 12 B page collection ¢ of Songs and Anthems. Price 15 
For the above and all the newest and best in Sunday School 


THE ECHO MUSIC GO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


VOL. 43, NO. 46 


$2.56 


” hd concert exercise by Mra. J. 
Kinsey. The olden time costumes oe 

as tree. 

for $2.25; jeampis 


in Towne. Price 
2c., no free copies. 


for on es. 


and Church music, write to 








ote, Sun 


TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are included in a new 
supplemental exercise of responsive readings for use with the quarterly 
temperance lesson, or at any time in any Sunday-school. 

been a real need for condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact 
on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material and price 
especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by separate classes. 
Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number Two has been carefully pre- 
pared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, Mr. 


John B. Smith. 


Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service such as 
this, and orders should be placed promptly. 
a two-cent stamp. Price, $1.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


“ The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


day-School Exercise 
on Temperance 
Number Two # # # Now Ready 








< 


There has 





A specimen copy will be sent for 





DEFENDEBS. 
onvistmast beste — i children, by Chas. H. Gavriel 
The west ne has written. 30 cents; $3. 00 per dozen, 


not 
TMAS JOY. A new Concert Exercise 
for children, by Hartsough and Fillmore. A sup- 
| plement contains recitations, etc. 5 cents; 50 cents 
per dozen; A $1.00 per 100. 
RECI ay tg ag 
ne, 6. atl, Chas. 
onary an Allegory 


pe eight girls (no muse) bY by A.C nes. 10 cents. 
THe ROSTR Original, are, es Dia- 
lozues, Motion ten, 8, etc. s for — —day 


echools 68 soll. Adaline H . . 
WiLLre a Christmas A! Anthem 
cen 
RAE. An Oratorio Cantata for 
Cheirs and Choral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 


30 cents. 
SAUL, Mi —o Esrael. A Dramatic Cantata 
for Choirs and Choral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 


75 cents. 
PRANT PRAISE. ew Anthem 
Book, easy ete, rousing music, oe Fred A. Fill- 


more. 75 cents 
No. 3. Gospel Songs for Men’s 


Voices, Gabriel. 15 cents. 

WOMEN’S OLR No. 3. Gospel Songs for 
Women’s Voices, Gabriel. 15 cen 

Send for our catalogue “ Loristmes Music—Con- 
| a, —_e ses, O Sheet Solos, 


FILLMORE BROS.,"3Ecnccrrrse 
Christmas Services 


The Hall-Mack Co.’s services are surpassingly 
beautiful and brilliant this year. A greater variety 
than ever. Any school may be suited. Ranging 
from the very easy to those of ———- briliancy. 

A delight to the 


(octane Ln Dank —— 








None hard. All easy to learn. 
scholars. Send for samples. 


Messiah’s Kingdom 


Samples of 
Gift Divine conte 
Birthday of the King — § ~ on 
Good Tidings of Great Joy ) stamps 


Price, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


Our new concert cantata for children is entitled 
Epate’s Sure: . Lincoln _e and Irvin H. 
a ew ideas, striking, origina’ ct 

Other | children’s prteree A Te Christen Gentes 

pee oe per co » 5 sey, Cee. ~ Cinise: 

rco 25 cts. © 

nd for oar hiokkee & “ Varied Information. Re 

1020 Arch St., Eptatetohta 
56 Pifth Ave., New York 


a 


r s opporeantties ties for curative 
se perkeate ete Weesat D Da: arse ay, 
La} a on juarterly, 
include the above named Ay é 
ANTA CLAUS VISIT, > rma Boothe. 
Peeeatomagte employment. pC 
or per FREE, a 
very f 16 other Eateses for the 5'S and 


Choir. THE C Pact CHOIR for Nov. contains Christ- 
mas Anthems, etc.. for the Choir. Price 10c. per copy. 


08 per doz. 
Wane 


copy. 
HALL-MACK co. {133 
Publishers 


aa 


4 one 
which 





38 Rando ew 


XMAS MUSIC 


Six Xmas Services, a © cents, 
HOPE PUBLISHING co. cuicago 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful Christmas Services for a ~ 
schools, by Adam Geibel, Frank an, and 
others, entitled ** The Promise Fulfilled’ and 

‘The Infant King.’’ Entirely new, attractive, 
choice, but not too dificult. 5 cts. each ; per 100, 
prepale. For 10 cts. we send bo 
with two famous 1900 services, 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


by Adam Geibel, entitled ‘‘ Christmas with the 
Pixies.’’ Merry choruses, solos, pleasing and humor- 
ome features, for few or many children. 30 cts. per 
(for 50 cts. we send this with another cantata, 
«Christmas a Day Late’’); $3 per dozen 


THREE BEAUTIFUL SOLOS 


by Adam Geibel will be mailed to any address for one 
dollar. Each a gem of yew, on: namely, “The 

hree Visions,’ “‘ The Pilgri am,” and “In 
Old Judea.” State if for high e tow voice. 


A New Kind of a Sunday-School Hymn-Book 
entitled ‘* Uplifted Voices,’’ sent for 30 cts., in- 
cluding two Christmas services. Money refunded if 


book is returned in one week. 15,000 copies sold in 
twelve weeks. Write for free specimen pages. 


GEIBEL & LEHMAN, Publishers 
1022 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


POPP AD AL LDA ALLL LL ALLL 


“The best yet.” 


XM AS CONCERT 


EXERCISE 


Our new Concert Exercise, 


both services, together 











**Lion of 
2 Judah,’’ by the famous musical composer, 
2 Palmer, and Miss w. 
¢ Long, is by far the most interesting, in- 
§ structive, and singable exercise issued. 

( 
No superintendent can afford to miss 
> seeing this 24 page (with covers) exercise, 
, 
4 
4 
< 
4 


~~ 


») if he desires to have the best possible { 
» Christmas concert. 


) 5 cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 
; W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Chicago 


Ne 


~~" 
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Yuletide’s Blessing 
Prophecy’s Fulfillment 
Santa’s Trades Carnival 


A charming cantata by Ida Scott Taylor. 
SEND For our Holiday Sample Packet 


which contains — i oO 
10 CENTS these oye pt page Holiday q 


MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock Street, Philadeiphia 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


BOOKLETS, CALENDARS. 


fay “Finer Ouray 13 Sand 


Large and 
fo ct Be Srerh tool 


cents each ; 
00 per 100. 


cents each ; 
00 per 100. 





hanftsome for 50. 
each. Elegant Booklets, 4, Sengten of 
Calendars, Te, 180 ee 


Catalogue free. 
































NOVEMBER 16, 1901 








This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the eee can 
be kept — clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING 








CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, N. J. 


The Wonderful Zobo 


A REAL NOVELTY FOR ENTER- 
TAINMENTS AND PARTIES 





The most extraordinary musical instru- 
ment ever produced, so constructed that it 
amplifies and changes the human voice so 
wonderfully as to make it strange, weird 
and unnatural beyond all comprehension. 
It seems impossible for it to accomplish so 
much. It gives you the vocal power of 
ten giants. yet its music may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove. Money and 
music making feature for CHURCH 
CHOIRS and other Concerts. SING 
INTO MOUTH-PIECE, ZOBO DOES 
THE REST. 

25c. SPECIAL OFFER.—To intro- 
duce the wonderful ZOBO we will send 
one carefully packed, together with our 
handsomely illustrated catalogue, prepaid 
for 25ce, Warranted just as represented 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO. 
142-146 W. 14TH ST., DEPT. 21, NEW YORK 














#25.00 REPEATING SHOT GUN ONLY 


$16.50 





NOTHING ON EARTH LIKE SPER. 
RT TIME 





ErTRacTosa 
MY crpremmere aod 
\NERMAS, 


over 
e 


Wide-awake and willing agents not 
only make a living, but find a per 
manent, profitable business handling 


AGENTS 


our tine of high grade Flavoring Extracts, Perfumes, 
etc., in their own locality. We want to reach ambi- 
tious men and women. Whether you can devote 
whole time or spare time to this interesting work, 


write to-day for full particulars 
RIDGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
74 Frankfort Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 768) 
bestowing upon a young married couple 
gifts which comport ill with the income 


‘they will have to live upon ; the pub- 


licity of modern life ; the custom of liv- 
ing in seeming luxury in hotels instead 


| of simply in a home of one’s own ; the 
'ever-burning question of mistress and 
| maid; the scant reverence shown by 


| pis, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Wilson, John 
Wesley, Rowland Williams, Bishop An- 


Ridley Havergal, meet one’s eyes in turn- 


children to parents,—these are things | 


which should give pause for thinking. 
There are some wholesome thoughts 
upon the comradeship of husbands and 
wives, not only in mental and moral 
qualities, but in material affairs. 
and daughters may well read these win- 
ning, charming pages. 


From Life to Life: Illustrations and Anec- 
dotes for the Use of Religious Workers 
and for Private Meditation. By the Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. Boston and 
Chicago : United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. $1. 


Present Day Parables. By J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D. Cleveland: F. M. Barton. 
$1.50. 

The value of both these books for the 
Sunday-school worker and leaders in 
Christian Endeavor meetings is vastly 
increased by the very full topical index. 
Present Day Parables is furnished also 
with a list of Scripture texts which are 
illustrated by anecdotes and _ stories. 
These are specially available for the 
International Sumday-school Lessons 
1901. Besides the expositions of 
Scripture prepared by Dr. Chapman, 
there are others by such preachers as 
Spurgeon, Moody, J. Robertson, A. Mc- 
Laren, J. R. Miller, and B. F. Mills. 
The illustrations are apt, forceful, drawn 
from the world of nature and from the 
world of men,—as Dr. Chapman ex- 
plains, after the manner of Jesus and 
Paul. One specially striking is that con- 
tained on page 53 of ‘‘From Life to 


for 


Pi Life,’’ on ‘« The Debt of Science to Mis- 


sions,’’ quoted from Archdeacon Farrar, 
—a series of interrogatories, 


“ 


Y Almanac, 1902, Edited by Mrs. Frances J. 
Barnes. to1r Park Avenue, New York: 
Mrs. Frances B. Yarnall. 25 cents. 


This almanac is the product of the 


«©Y Branch ‘' of the Woman's Christian 


Temperance Union. Mrs. Barnes, as 
the general secretary of the Young Wo- 
men’s Branch of the Union, has annu- 
ally edited the bright booklet. Sixty- 
three pages of this latest issue are filled 
with as many portraits or other illustra- 
tions, all put within a handsomely em- 
bossed ccver in pale blue and white, 
emblematic of purity. The plan of the 
editor is to give two pages to each calen- 
dar month, with a daily text, and senti- 
ments from the writings of such person- 
ages as Lady Somerset, Miss Willard, 





D. L. Moody, F. B. Meyer, Francis E. 
Clark, John G. Woolley, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, and Margaret E. 
Sangster. 

% 


Helps for the Quiet Hour: Prayers, Collects, 
Verses, Collated from Many Sources. By 
the Rev. J. B. Young, D.D. New York : 
Eaton & Mains ; Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Pye. $1. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of 
this littke manual of devotion. Such 
names as St. Augustine, Thomas 4 Kem- 


Wives | 





drewes, Christina G. Rossetti, Frances 


ing the pages. From the rich spiritual | 
stores of the ancient liturgies, ‘‘ De Imi- 
tatio Christi,’’ ‘*Sacra Privata,’’ ‘* Holy 
Living,'’ and other more modern compi- 
lations of prayer and praise, have been 
selected portions that cannot fail to 
quicken the fire of devotion in many a 
faltering heart. The Prefatory Essay is 
replete with helpful, suggestive thoughts. 
Attention is directed to the precious legacy 
which has come down from former ages, 
aspirations of devout souls sighing for 
closer communion with God. Especially 
fine is the passage commenting on the 
Book of Psalms. It ‘sounds all the 
depths, ascends all the heights, reaches 
all the expanses, and voices all the 
needs, of the soul of man in its struggles 
to find and know God, and walk in the 
way of his commandments. "* 


% 


The Friendly Year: Chosen and Arranged 
from the Works of Henry Van Dyke, by 
George Sidney Webster. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


Food for the mind and spirit—nour- 
ishment intellectual and spiritual—is to 
be found in these choice selections. 
There is a passage for every day, of set 


purpose short, that it may be the more | 


readily learned and inwardly digested. 
A set of numbers refers each passage to 
the volume whence it is taken, and it 
may be safely asserted that few only will 
rest satisfied until one or more of these 
charming volumes be secured for their 
book-shelf. The wealth of thought and 


( Continued on page 7 
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Clergyman’s Children 


Coffee Being Replaced by Postum 
Food Coffee 


**T am the wife of a minister. About three 
years ago a warm friend, an exemplary mother 
and the conscientious wife of a minister, asked 
me if I had ever tried giving up coffee and 
using the Postum Food Coffee. I had been 
telling her of my excessive nervousness and ill 
health. She said : ‘We drink nothing else for 
breakfast but Postum Food Coffee, and it is a 
delight and a comfort to have something that 
we do not have to refuse the children when 
they ask for it.’ 

“I was surprised that she would permit the 
children to drink any kind of coffee, but she 
explained that it was a most healthful beverage, 
and that the children thrive on it. A very little 
thought convinced me that for brain work one 
should not rely upon a stimulant such as coffee 
is, but should have food, and the very best of 
food. 

** My first trial of Postum was a failure. The 
maid-of-all-work brought it to the table luke- 
warm, weak, and altogether lacking in charac- 
ter. We were in despair, but decided on one 
more trial. At the second trial, we faithfully 
followed the directions, used four teaspoonsful 
to the pint of water, let it boil full fifteen min- 
utes after the real boiling began, and served it 
with rich cream. 
were all won. 


It was delicious, and we 


‘*T have since sung the praises of Postum | 


Food Coffee on many, many occasions, and 


have induced numbers of friends to abandon | 


coffee and use Postum, with remarkable re- 
sults. The wife of a college professor said to 
me a short time ago that nothing had ever 
produced so marked a change in her hus- 
band's health as the leaving off of coffee and 
the use of Postum Food Coffee.'"—Edith Smith 
Davis, Appleton, Wis. 
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Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 
soaps, as. no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
that 


something outside of it. 


soap depends’ on 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 

Established over 100 years, 








The Delicious Dentifrice ! 


| A great favorite with 
| careful, dainty people 
that dislike to use 
gritty tooth powders 
and greasy pastes. 
Price, 25 cts. at Druggists. 
Put up by 


E. W: HOYT & CO,, 
Lowa, Mass, 
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vers”’ 


when the “left o saved for dainty 
uettes, salads, soups, etc. 
The Enterprise Food ¢ shopper saves money 
by saving waste—lightens labor In the kitchen 
and nate scores of new and delicious dishes 
possible. 





is easy to use, can’t 
break or rust. Chops 
coarse or fine. 
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the time paid for, unless by 
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STOVE 


The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts longer. 
red—does not stain the hands—most durable and 


POLISH 


never burns 
economical. 
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of 


for 1902 is almost ready to go to 


the Authorized Version and t 


Texts, and with 


ORDER 
NOW 
Just the thin 


Bible or lesson help is not at h 
have the book with one at all t 


Bound in cloth, with side 
2% X4 inches, 
inch in thickness. 
or more, 20 cents. 
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The Pocket Edition 


International Lessons 


and it is not practicable to get out a second edition after the 

first is exhausted, it would be well to send in your orders now. 

Delivery will be made in ample time for use as a Christmas gift. 
This little book contains the text of all the lessons (in both 


Version) in the International Series, with lesson titles and Golden 
The complete lesson text, as selected by the Lesson 


Committee, is used in this book, and not a mere 
portion, as printed in the ordinary lesson help. 


be utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday’s lesson.’’ 
About 263 pages, measuring, with covers, 


Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; 
Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


the 


press. As the edition is limited, 


he Standard American Revised 


fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


g for convenient use when the 
and. Its size makes it possible to 
imes. Spare moments may thus 
stamp in color and gold. Size, 
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purest NUIN copper NEEL 
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‘he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 
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22 years, have never failed once. 
writes to us: 


never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 


have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 


ways depend upon the income from your mortgages. 


Write to us for our list of loans in the biackwaxy belt 


of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
One investor | 
** Since 1892 I have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 





Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. We havea number of other good 
investment stocks. Send for list. 
Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 
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(Continued from page 769) 
imagery, the beauty of language, the 
sane and kindly spirit revealed in the apt 


selections, will be a surprise and delight 


to those previously unacquainted with 
the author, while those who have long 
known and treasured his wise counsels 
will be glad of the convenient little 
manual, in which he is well represented 
as poet, preacher, critic, and essayist. 
Here is a taste of the richness : ‘‘ To be 
glad of life, because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work, ... to be 


| governed by your admirations rather 


than by your disgusts.’’ 


% 


Comfort and Exercise: An Essay toward 
Normal Conduct. By Mary Perry King. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. §r. 


The motto of the ancient epicureans 
was pleasure in a large and liberal sense. 
Material pleasure was sought only as it 
promoted the higher life of the soul, its 
growth in all fair things. The writer of 
this little treatise uses the word ‘‘com- 
fort’’ in this same large and liberal 
sense. Regarded in this light, it comes 
to be a duty to set high standards for the 
culture of ‘‘life’s physical root, mental 
branch, and spiritual blossom ;’’ it comes 
to be a practical concern to apply these 
standards to education, to occupation, to 
home life, to social life, to dress. The 
optimistic declaration is made, that, car- 
ried out to full development, this ideal 
of comfort ‘‘ promises universally attain- 
able, legitimate human happiness.’’ A 
chapter is devoted to each one of the 
above headings. Apropos of comfort in 
daily life there is an earnest plea for 
more simplicity in living, more anxiety 
for what one really is, less for shows and 
appearances. 

«© 


The Sunny Side of Christianity. 
H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
ing H. Revell Co. 


Following Christ. 
S.'1 


By Charles 

New York: Flem- 

60 cents, net. 

By Floyd W. Tomkins, 
1T.D. Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs 

& Co. socents. 


Meditations of the Heart. By Annie Jose- 
phine Levi. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons: Knickerbocker Press. $1.25. 


These three little books are intended as 
monitors for the Christian, and helps to 
growth in the Christian life. The first, 
Dr. Parkhurst’s, is an amplification of 
Paul's sermon on love in 1 Corinthians 13. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Love as a Lubricant’’ 
is especially fine, as is also the one on 
«« Loving a Means of Knowing.”’ Dr. 
Tomkins’s book is a series of practical 
thoughts for daily living. Some of the 
headings are ‘* Abiding in Christ,’’ ‘‘ Our 
Stewardship,’’ ‘‘The Power of Small 
Things,’’ ‘‘ Do not Worry,’’ ‘* Lives that 
Lift Up.'’ These in themselves are sug- 
gestive and helpful. Miss Levi's book 
is a series of devo.it meditations upon 
texts of Scripture and hymns, The tone 
of the book is uplifting. 
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| Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers. By 
Arthur T. Pierson. New York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 


The use of this book is quite fully de- 
scribed in the subtitle. It is a collection 
of anecdotes, illustrations, outlines of 
sermons and addresses, etc., designed 
for writers and speakers. With so wide 
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a field, the range of illustration must 
necessarily be large. All. domains of 
thought are made to contribute. _ Illus- 
trations are brought from the world of 
nature and the world of man. Science, 
literature, art, government, war, furnish 
abundant and suggestive material for illus- 
tration with which ‘‘ to point a moral or 
adorn a tale.’’ It is inevitable, perhaps, 
that mistakes should creep into so large a 
collection, but with a reasonable amount 
of care these should be eliminated. For 
instance, in paragraph 66, it is said that 
Garrick’s residence was Hampton Court. 
It should be Hampton Villa. Hampton 
Court was one of the royal palaces. An 


exhaustive topical index is one of the | 
features of the book, which cannot fail | 


to prove useful. 


ae 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Doctrine and Deed. Expounded and Illus- 
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cents, net. 
Rook's Nest. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’ 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


December 1, rgor. Children of God. 
Rom. 8 : 14-17. ‘ 
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Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—God the Creator (Gen. 1 : 1-5, 
24-27). 
Turs.—Of one family (1 Cor. 8 : 1-6). 
WED.—The heavenly Father (Isa. 64 : 1-8). 
THURS.—Adoption (Eph. 1 : 3-12). 
FR1.—Obligation of relationship (1 Pet. 
2:17; 1 John 4: 7-9, 20, 21). 
SaT.—The future home (Heb. 11 : 8-16). 











HIS is the most simple, wonderful, 
| and precious truth of the gospel, 
—that God is our dear Father, and that 
we are his dear children. This is not 
the mere natural truth that God made 
us, and that his fatherhood extends over 
all, evil as well as good ; it is the pecu- 
liar Christian truth that the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ, God's well-beloved Son, 
who did always the things that pleased 
him, has entered into our hearts to drive 
out all unfilial ways, to beget in us the 
spirit of a true sonship because of the 
new and divine nature imparted to us, 
and so to say perpetually in our hearts, 
as each true little child delights ever to 
say here on earth, ‘‘ My dear Father."’ 


| ~% 





Yet this is no formal thing. Simply 
repeating some words, or attaching your- 
self to some organization, will not create or 
prove you a child. ‘‘ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of | 
God.’’ A boy shows himself to be his | 
father’s son most truly, not by his name | 
or by his protestations, but by his mani- | 
festation of his father’s spirit. And 

| where a father sees this in his boy, he | 
says of him proudly, ‘*My own dear | 
son !'’ Dol bear myself manifestly as | 
a son of God? Do men, as they note 
my conduct, my companions, my hab- 
its, my work, say, ‘‘ That man is truly 
one of God’s children'’? The 
sonship is a real, not a nominal, 
and though I proclaim with the tongue 
of men and of angels that I am a child 
| of God, and have not the love which is | 
the true characteristic of God's children, | 
| 1 am nothing, and wore than nothing, — | 
_a hypocrite and self-deceiver. 

| “ 

And what can be sweeter than to think 
of God as Father,—my own dear Father ? | 


This was the way Jesus thought of him 
and spoke of him. 


divine 
thing ; 





We often begin our 
prayers with some long description of 
the attributes of God, or with some awful 
phrase like, ‘‘O almighty and eternal | 


God."’ But Jesus said. ‘‘ Father.’’ Of 
course, he never said it lightly. Some- 


times it was ‘‘holy Father,’’ or, ‘* right- 
eous Father,’’ but it seems always to 
have been very simple and _ intimate. 
Surely it may be our privilege to have 
| just such close and loving and confiden- 
tial fellowship with God also. 


| And, if I am God's child, he will care 


CHOOL TIMES 


for me. Asa Father pitieth his chil- 
dren, So the Lord will watch with unfail- 
ing solicitude over me. He-will make 
the most possible out of each of his chil- 
dren. They are his, and he has great 
plans and ambitions for them. 


‘* Right careful will my Father watch, 
To make the most of me, 
That what is mine may truly match 
With his, nor make a blackened patch 
Upon his radiancy.’’ 
* 

The Father is full of all of a father’s 
comforts and desires for his children. 
He has a purpose for each one, and he 
longs to make it plain to each, and to 
have him accept joyfully the Father's 
perfect plan for his life. He is full of 
comfort for each one of us in all our 
cares and griefs. ‘‘Father,’’ says the 
child, ‘‘ wipe away the tears from your 
boy's eyes.’’ That is what the divine 
Father loves to have his children say 
when their hearts overflow. Of such 
sweet comfort the prophets of the old 
and the new dispensations alike dreamed. 
And whose touch on the tear-stained 
cheek can be so sweet as his ? 


% 


And heaven will be the consummation 
of God's fatherhood. Jesus called it 
‘«my Father's house.’’ To that home 
the children will gather at last, and look 
upon the Father's face,—old and young 
gathered in one eternal family around 
his feet. 
for us to be as faithful and true children 


as we should like will be removed then. | 
As John says: ‘‘Beloved, now are we| 
the children of God. And it doth not | 


yet appear what we shall be, but we 


know that when he shall appear we shall | 
be like him, for we shall see him as he 


” 


is. John is speaking of the Elder 
Brother of the family, who taught us to 
call his Father ours. 


Keen College Men 
The Pood of Harvard Brain Workers 
and Athletes 


Memorial Hall at Harvard, where some 
twelve hundred of the men eat, is particularly 
interesting. The dining-room is an enormous 


| gothic hall finished in old English oak, with 


wide stained-glass windows on the sides. The 
walls are hung with portraits of illustrious 
graduates and benefactors of past generations. 

The students have good food to eat, and 
plenty of it. The hall is run on a co-operative 
plan, so that it costs something less than four 
dollars a week for board. To this place, three 
times a day, come men, whose lives, for the 


| time being, are given to serious intellectual 


work, and to accomplish this they are keen 
enough to realize that proper food is absolutely 
necessary. 

One is particularly struck by the yellow pack- 
ages of Grape-Nuts standing on nearly every 
table, which the men purchase at grocery 
stores, and bring in for their personal use. 
They quickly find out by practical demonstra- 
tion that brain work exhausts the phosphates, 
and that nature demands that this loss be made 


| up, and made up from food. 


Grape-Nuts is ready to be used without 
cooking, it is a scientific food which nourishes 
and builds up the brain, and is particularly 
suited to the needs of students. 


The ‘Varsity athletes also eat it to keep their | 


digestive organs in perfect working order, so 
that they can stand the great strain of both 
body and head-work when important contests 
shall come. 
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GOLD DUST 31,2 extin 
about the house a 
the cost of and with half the labor. 
“Housework is work without Gold Dust.” 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 








And all that makes it hard | 


Oysterettes 


The new Oyster Cracker—a 
lunch in themselves, and the 
making of the oyster in what- 
ever style it’s served. 


Sold in In-er-seal Packages. 
Price § cents. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 











Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerm- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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Over 1,000 Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line from New Year's Day to New Year’s Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures 





Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Prop’r. 





The Brightest and the Best 


J you stop a Moment to think how Long it would take 
i 





you to Count from One to Two Hundred and 
ghty-eight Thousand. Suppose you Counted a 











Broney Saving Combinations 


The Cheapest and the Best 





Hundred a Minute, it would require 2,880 Minutes, 
or just Forty-eight Hours. Say you counted Eight 
Hours a Day, it would take you just a Whole Week 
Simply te Count the Names on the Subscription List 
of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Eleven Years ago 
it contained only 24,000, hence, in Eleven Years, it 
has Multiplied itself exactly by Twelve. 





¥ require more than one periodical. To meet this demand, we here 





The explanation of its Phenomenal Success is in 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD itself. It is the Bright- 
est and the Best Family Weekly—(Issued Fifty-two 
Times a Year)—in all‘the wide, wide world. It is the 
Only Paper Edited by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 


| ments with other Publishers, enabling us to offer these Combina- 


“THE tendency of the times is t0 read up in all proper directions, 
and by means of current publications to keep posted as to what 
és going on in this great world of ours. Hence, many families now 


submit Combination Propositions, which enable subscribers to 
enjoy Three or Pour Papers at ebout the Price of Two. “The 
Christian Herald,” as in former years, has perfected Arrange- 


tions, which will be found, Financially and otherwise, Far More 
Attractive than Any Offered Elsewhere We are the Pioneers. 





Choosing the Right Magazine 





D.D.; its Literary and Pictorial Wealth is Unsur- 
passed, and the 1,100 Large Pages which it Pub- 
lishes in the Course of a Single Year are Equal to 
Forty Large Volumes, yet its Subscription Price is 





only $1.50 per Year. For the Same amount of Read- 
ing Matter in Book Form you would Pay $40, and 
yet no Forty Volumes Issued can Compare with THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD in Intense Current Interest 
and Superb Pictorial Attractiveness. 


The Red Letter Bible 


HE Red Letter Bible is now ready for delivery. 
The Red Letter Bible has tens of thousands 
of references, the latest Maps, Illustrated Helps and 
an Explanatory Concordance. 
Inthe New Testament, every Word recorded as hav- 
ing been uttered by our Saviour is Printed in Red. 
In the Old Testament, Every Passage and Incident 
quoted or referred to by Christ is Printed in Red. 
Every book is bound in American Levant, Divinity 
Circuit, with extra grained lining. It is silk-sewed, has 

















HOW 2 make the Proper Selection from so many Standard 
High-Class Publications is not an easy matter, and a few 
Suggestions may, perhaps, prove quite Acceptable. 

If a Pastor should wish to Select what would prove most 
Helpful to him, he will no doubt Choose “Current Anecdotes,” 
“Current History” and “Record of Christian Work’—which, 
with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD—altogether worth $5.50, 
would only require $3.00. Portfolio included in every Combination. 

A Sunday School Worker would make the same Selec- 
tion at the same Expense, substituting, perhaps, “‘Success”’ or 
““*Everybody’s Magazine ” for some one of the others. 

In order to keep Abreast with the Times, select “Current 
History” and “Success,” which, with THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD, although worth $4.00, would involve an outlay of only $2.50. 

A Family would select “Everybody's” (or some other Mag- 
azine), ““Harper’s Bazar’’ (or ““Woman’s Home Companion”’), 
“The American Boy” na “Little Folks”), which, together with 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, woul@ incur an Expense of $3.00. 

Then there are the “Cosmopolitan Magazine,”’ and “Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly” as a substitute for any other, either of 
which will be found very Acceptable. Portfolio always included. 


Remember, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Must Form 2 Part of Each Combination 























ted under gold edges, and movable book-mark index. 
For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for one year and 
the Red Letter Bible, charges prepaid, send $3.00. 


Heaven, Home and Happiness 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson. Introduction by Dr. Talmage 

Mrs. Dickinson, known the world over through her 
many literary works and her connection with the (me Aig mong 
Order of King’s Daughters and Sons, hasgiven usin §Atixs s4rere. 
this magnificent volume the choicest thoughts of all 
ages on the three subjects nearest and dearest to the 
human heart— Heaven, Home and Happiness. 





$1.00 A YEAR 
Detroit, Mich. 





Probably no other author could possibly have handled 


these subjects more interestingly, and certainly noone § ‘tte Pelke 


~~ THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with any ONE Magazine 
IMustrated on this page, and costing $1.50 or jess, send 
us only $2.00. You also get our great Art Portfolio. 


For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with any TWO Magazines 
illustrated on this page, and costing each $1.50 or less, 
send -us only $250. You also get our Art Portfolio Free. 


For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and any THREE Magazines 
illustrated on this page, and costing $1.50 each \or less, 
send us only $300. You alse get our Art Portfolie Free. 


BW More than 3 Other Magazines will not be seat with any ene Subscription 

















could have produced a more charmingvolume. Here 
are 416 large pages, exquisitely illustrated, beauti- Foseches tonchn. 


Our Great Art Portfolio 





fully printed, and artistically bound in rich cloth, with [}fesre Yeos ‘ow. 
emblematic decoration ; fit for the library of a Queen, os. 

This superb volume, weighing nearly three pounds, 
with a yearly subscription to The Christian Herald. 
Together for only $2.00. 


teres and Stories. 
Meetbly : 
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HERE is something you Must bear in mind: Every Subscriber 





to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, whether with or without | Bama } 
Premium, or with Magazine Combinations, will receive FREE ‘= 
our Great Art Portfolio, containing Twelve Separate, Unmounted, rs 
Beautiful, Splendidly Executed Subjects, measuring 9 x 12 inches «J aaa 





Pati year 


each, without margin. Worth its Weight in Gold. 











More About Our Marvelous Art Portfolio 





)& is Quite Impossible to convey in words an Adequate Idea of the 
Beauty and Value of our great Art Portfolio. One Lady who 
saw the 12 Pictures it Contains said that she could not Duplicate 
these Pictures in her own Town at anything short of $6. But even 
that does not do Full Justice to them. 

Just think of Twelve Beautiful Masterpieces of Art, Unmounted, 
each 9 x 12 inches, without Margin—offered Free as a Premium, with 
a yearly subscription to the brightest and best family paper in the 
World; Altogether for only $1.50. It seems incredible, but is never- 





theless true. How we can do it is our Secret, you get the Benefit. 
Christmas Time is coming. It will be here very socn. These 
Twelve Pictures will make Twelve of the Finest Christmas Presents. 
The Art Portfolio goes Free as a Gift from the Publisher, with 
Every Subscription, whether it be with or without premium—or a 
Magazine Combination Subscription. All Get it, as long as the Stock 
will hold out. Therefore Act at Once. Better a Month ahead of 
Time than a Day Too Late. You will Regret it if you Miss it. It 
is the Greatest Premium ever Offered by this or Any Other Paper. 
— 





tovay, Lhe Christian Herald, 160 to 170 Bible House, New York 
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